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JACOB RITTER’S NARRATIVE OF HIS LIFE, 
NO. I. 

We gave last week from Friends’ Weekly In- 
telligencer, the first part of Jacob Ritter’s Nar- 
rative of his life. It is marked by great simplic- 
ity and truthfulness, and, whatever explanation 
may be given of some of the facts, it is in a psy- 
cological point of view, not a little curious. Be- 
lieving that the spirit of the narrative will com- 
mend itself to our readers, and that it will also 
be instructive by letting them into the true prin- 


ciples of the Fnends, we continue the account| 


to-day. 

In the spring of 1778, I was married to Doro- 
thy Smith, a young woman [ had been acquaint- 
ed with before I entered the army. We were 


both poor; but having a true affection, we deter- | 


mined to assist each other in making 4 livelihood. 
We removed to Philadelphia, and began house- | 
keeping in a very small way. I went out to do| 
day s works; and many a time have mowed grass | 


AND FIFTY CENTS, if 











have sat there till night, However, the meeting 
broke up, and | went home, determined to let 
none of my acquaintances know that I attended 
the Quaker meeting. But, the second time I 
went, the news spread, and the Lutherans heard 
of it. Now my trials began afresh. 

When my wife heard of my having been to a 
Quaker meeting, she told me she hoped I would 
not forsake the Lutheran faith, nor deny the 
scriptures;—as it was commonly reported that 
the Friends did deny them. She continued to go 
to the Lutheran church and | to the Bank meet- 
ing, for about two years. It was a great and 
close trial to me to differ from my dear wife in 
matters of religion; but | was favored to keep 
pretty much in the patience, and said but little to 
her on points of coutroversy;—which proved of 
use. 

Not long ofter I jojned with the Friends,I heard 
of a Fair to be held at Warwick, in Maryland, 
and also one at Charleston, ten miles south of 
kikton; and I concluded to take a parcel of shoes 
| had made, and see if | could sell them at the 
Fair. So, accordingly, I set out with a journey- 
}man, and went down the riverin a vessel about 
| seventy miles; then crossed the country to the 
| head of the Bay. When we got to Charleston, 
| 1 hired a room, and bought a half cord of wood, 
that we might live quietly and peaceably to our- 
selves, while we stayed inthe place. A large 
Lesnepetes of people were gathered in the town; 
and among the rest there was a play-actor. - He 
came to me and offered to show me all his art for 
nothing. But I told him no: I did not want to 
see it. Then | was invited to aitend a Method- 
ist meeting, which I also declined; and remained 
quietly at my room. 

One evening, a company of fellows came in, 
and drank and used much bad language. I bore 
with it some time; and then I spoke to them,and 
told them that as I paid the rent of the room, I 
wished to have it quietly for myself and compan- 
ion. Some of them being warmed with liquor, 





for a shilling a day, where now the Green street | got angry and threatened to abuse me because I 


meeting house stands. 
ing, and we made out to live. 


My wife teok in wash-| would not join with them. 
|knew me, stood up before me, and told those 


An Irishman, who 


But it pleased Providence to permit trials to| abusive fellows that if any one insulted me, he 


continue: and | had the ague for twelve months. | 
During this afflictive period, I endeavored to sup- | 
port my family by working at my trade of shoe- | 
|that they did not rightly understand what they 


making; and lest, through debility of body, I 
should sleep too Jong, I used to lean my head 


againsta bench on my arms, instead of lying down, | 


and catch a little rest in that way, One day my 
wife was sick, and my little son said to me, ‘*Fa- 


ther, | am hungry; give me a piece of bread.’’— | 
B it alas! I had none to give him. But as I walk- | ber of Friends’ Society. 


ed up and down the floor in great trouble, a sol- 

dier entered; and, taking a loaf of bread from his | 
knapsack, asked me if I would give him some | 
potatoes in exchange for it. As soon as my child | 
saw the bread he renewed his application to me | 
fora piece. But1 told him he must wait till I 

went down cellar, and saw whether there were | 


was ready to defend me through rough and 
smooth. ButI told him to forbear, and not 
strike one of them for they had dronk so much 


were about. So he sat down peaceably. Now 
a stranger came in the room just about this time: 
he was well dressed, and his countenance aud 
deportment were grave and solid. I perceived by 
his language and dress that he was not a mem- 
He speke out and said, 
‘**My friends, I have something on my mind to 
say to you, if you are willing to hear me: but if 
you are not, I will try to keep it to myself.’’— 
As soon as he spoke, my spirit bare witness to 
his, and I called out, My friend, if thou hast 
anything on thy mind to say, do thou be faithful. 
So he began and related as follows: *‘My friends, 


potatoes enough to satisfy the soldier. I was/ I once was as fund of liquor as any of you, and 
very glad when he had satisfied himself and de-/| drank a great deal, not only in company, bat by 
parted; and then, with gratitude to the God of| myself at home. But after a day of frolicking, 
my life, 1 divided the loaf of bread amongst us. |I began to reflect, that if 1 kept on drinking at 

My circumstances, however, began to mend | that rate, it would lead me to misery. I went to 
when I recovered my health; and | and my wife | bed,—and, whether it was a vision or a dream, I 
continued to attend the Lutheran church. My/cannot tell; but methought I was conducted to 
mind had been uneasy for some time; and I went} to the top of a high mountain, where | beheld 
to some of the heads of the society, and queried | two men entirely destitute of covering, standing 
with them about matters of faith and doctrine, | by a trough, in which I saw some red stuff that 
and of the light that shined within; and also with | looked like fire. One of the mea had a scoop- 
regard to water-baptism. ‘They told me there | shovel in his hand, and frequently he would lade 
was no such thing as an inshining light; and that/upa shovelful of the fire that was in the trough, 
I was under a temptation of the devil; and re-| and throw it into the open m sath of the other; 
commended me to go into company and amuse-| who, after swallowing it, would vomit back into 











ments, to dissipate such thoughts. Here, great 
exercise came upon me. [ found I must either 
unite with them in all their creeds and ceremonies 
contrary to the conviction of my conscience,—or 
I must turn my back upon them. At length, I 
made up my mind to leave them, and to remain 
as a pilgrim upon the earth, not joined to any 


religious society. | 


I aitended to my trade and business dilligently. | 


M iny persons came to me to dispute with me on 
points of doctrine, and tried to influence me to 
join there Amongst the rest, there was a com- 
pany of one sect who told me that they were the 
enly people who walked in the right way. 


But | 


the trough: and this was done again and again 
I was much astonished at this sight, and asked 
my guide what it meant. He replied, this is the 
miserable state ot drunkards. Oh! said I, then 
this is my state; forI love liquor. I awoke in 
great terror and trembling, made a solemn cov- 
enant that I would never taste another drop of 
liquor as long as I lived. And from that time, I 
have been entirely clear of this awful sin.” ‘The 
company listened with profound attention to the 
voice of this stranger; and Ido not think any 
more liquor was sold or drank that night; for the 
people went away next morning quite sober. 
‘Thus J was delivered from my trials at that 


Itold them I was not convinced of it. They ask- | time—yet I felt impressed with a belief that more 


ed what further evidence I wanted. 
I have seen a people with an eye of faith, who 
worship God in spirit and in truth. They said | 
they were the very people; and began to quote | 
many texts of scripture to prove it. I told them 
all their talk would sigmfy nothing to me, as I} 
was determined not to join any society till I was 
thoroughly convinced in my own mind. So they | 
departed and troubled me no more. 
The night after the controversy above alluded | 
to, [saw in my sleep a great multitude of people 
surrounding a steeple which stood in an open | 
plain; and 1 wondered that no houses were near | 
it. Presently a man clothed in shining garments 
stepped up to me and said, ‘‘Jacob, these people 
are looking for the appearance of the founder 
of their society, who will show himself at the bel- 
frey of the steeple-house. But, mark,as soon as 
he makes his appearance, the steeple will take 
fire at its foundation, end consume him withevery 
thing that is in the building, and it shall be utter- 
ly destroyed.’? When he lett me, I saw the mul- 
ttude earnestly gazing up at the man, whom | 
now beheld standing at the belfrey, dressed in his 
black gown and white bands. Great fear fell 
upon me when I saw him; and in a few minutes 


1 beheld the fire kindled, and the whole building | 


withthe man in it was totally consumed. 
awaked ,—and behold! it was a dream. 


I replied, | 


awaited me. So when I embarked in the vessel 
that was to bring me back again to Philadelphia, 
] found a number of profligate fellows on buard, 
who persisted in proceeding on the voyage al- 
though the captain said he thought we should 
have a storm. ‘They weatbelow deck, and play- 
ed cards, and drank, and swore all day. I weut 
to them, and warned them to leave off their evil 
doings. Sut they treated me with coutempt,and 
would not take my advice. However, a gale 
overtouk us in the evening; the winds blew, the 
waves beat, the thunder roared, and the lightning 
flashed. ‘Then those wicked men were seized 
with great terror, and on their knees prayed for 
mercy. Isat in asolemn frame of mind, and 
said to them, my friends, you have been serving 
the devil all day, and now, in your trouble, you 
cry unto that God you have blasphemed. They 
were struck with conviction, and implored me to 
forgive them for their ill treatment of me in the 
morning. Said 1, my friends, I freely forgive 
you; and believe, if you will turn now from your 
evil ways, that you will experience the goodness 
of the Lord. So when we came safe to land, 
they hung round me like poor beggars, and we 
| parted in mach tenderness. 

About the end of two years after I began to 


I} go to the Bank meeting, one day on my return 
I arose, | from another part of the town where I had some 


owe ree lf e nlieati | fe" 
and bowed myself in supplication, under the bap- | business, I found my wife's mother with another 


tism of the Holy Ghost. 
was opened on my understanding, and solemn, | 
reverent silence covered my mind. In this state 
of feeling, I was again perinitted to have a near 
view of Paradise; and again beheld that glorious 
company surrounding the throne of God, singing 
the song of Moses and of the Lamb: and a voice 


was feard saying, ‘*There is more joy in heaven | 


over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety 
and nine just persons who need no repentance.” 

This blissful view confirmed the vision I had 
when I was a lad, as has beep before related.— 
Oh! that all would come to know this pure in- 
ward silence before God. On opening the Bible 
while under these serious considerations, it seem- 
ed as if I had a spiritual understanding given me, 
such as I never had before; though | had read the 
Scriptures 2 great deal. 

Soon after this, an impression was made upon 
B. tnind, that 1 must go to the Bank meeting. 
work =p not know, at that time, anything of 
in Rees eee was | acquainted with any of 
bat Gauined 04 ‘Heads. Accordingly, I went out 
a place as the “ ie persun in the street for such 

sak too. jouk meeting-house. (It was on 

a week day.) | a leneth arrived he plac 
sad stepped up and oe t arrived at the place, 
pened the door, where I 


Pie heavenly Principle | woman at my house, disputing with my wife 


about doctrines. Her mother had charged her 
with going to Quaker meetings, which she denied; 
and on my comingin, appealed to me. No; said 
I, thou hast never been. My wife then stepped 
up to me, and said to me in a very loving manner, 
‘‘Now, Jacob, 1 am convinced thou artin the 
right way, and I will henceforth go to meeting 
| with thee.”?’ When she had so said, her mother 
| Started up in a passion; and when I tried to per- 
| suade her to stay and dine with us, she refused, 
| declaring she would have nothing todo with such 
reprobates. 





DOWN WITH WAR-GODS. 


We have done much for posterity by ceasing 
to punish mankind for involuntary religious faith 
by breaking down the artificial barriers that have 
so long prevented the cordial intercourse of man 
and man, and forbidden that interchange of phys- 
ical and intellectual wealth which God ordained 
when he gave to every land its climate and to 
every soil its fruit. But much as we have ac- 
complished, there is yet still more to do. Above 
all, there is one achievement before us, without 











ound a number of peo... . — 
fou a _— r of People assembled, and sitting 
In solemn siilness. L we it in and seated myself | 
behind the door. Ina few moments I foand anadll 


thing working so powerfully on my mind that it} 
was comparable to the whirl-wind, and the fire 
and the earthquake. Under this ex, reise, | ot | 
up and went out of the meeting, and stood. at a8 
Corner of the house outside. But | felt com 
demned in my heart, and very sorrowful for dis- | 
turbing the solemnity of the meeting. And agin 
eyes were opened, and a sense was given me | 
thew. wero the. people had. seen with | 
a“ Dag |, worshipping God in the silence of 
Ow 
a ame with Friends. I did so,—and 
ion took hold of d 

But as I endured jt ;  Uiindes inh 
arose on my poor Ay — for stillness, light 

} 1; and it seemed as if a win- 


dow ha | 
the bright sonhgoe — ey acteny 
ere all m ‘Ss w 
Confirmed in bag maces 
tion, nor outward t} ' 
Principle of truth, re 
the true worship in 
peace covered my s 


at an end, and I was 
by outward observa- 
lings, but by the everlasting 
vealed in me,—thatthis was 
Spirit and in truth. Sweet 


I then resolved to go in again, and sit | 


which every other must be insecure and of ques- 
tionable value. It remains for the most power- 
ful, the bravest, the freest people of the globe to 
proclaim and establish the virtue and beauty, the 
holiness and necessity of universal peace, and 
that they will proclaim it in due time, we enter- 
tain no doubt. It has already oceurred to the 


| thinking masses of this great country, notwith- 


standing tle humanizing creed which we pro- 
fess, the civilization that we boast, and the in- 
creased intelligence of all classes of the popula- 
tion, that the ferocity of warfare is as brutal to- 
day as in the remotest times of savage ignorance; 
that the Christian and the heathen are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, one and the same when they 
meet as destroyers on the battle-field ; and that 
what we call the glorious victories of British 
arms are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
buteheries of barbarous ages that we pity, and 
of more barbarous fighting men whom we think 
proper to condemn. And it must be so! You 
cannot redeem under any circumstances the na- 
ked horrid aspect of war, the offspring of brutal- 
ity and civilization’s adopted child. War in it- 
self is a mighty evil—an incongruity in a scheme 





pirit; and I felt as if I could 


of social harmony—a canker at the lieart of im- 


f 


| joy them, and believe us, the war-ged himself) ¢ eg in the latter part of June, 125, by a 


noon ace 


| filled. 
that Sir Robert was entering. 


liam Jay, an honorary vice-president of the so- 
ciety, and also a letter from Dr. Bell, a corres- 
ponding member, in favor of the separate system, 
had both never been read to the society nor pub- 
lished. Amongst other authorities referred to 
by Mr. Sumner, was an extended review of the 
reports of the society, in a recent German work, 
by Varrentrap. ‘This review is @ patient and 
careful investigation of the whole subject, by an 
intelligent foreigner; and we have thought that 


provement—a living lie in a Christian land—a 
curse at al] times. Custom, that makes us view 
all things that are as essential to our well-being 
and the true exponents of a country’s greatness, 
has taught us to regard systematic war as ne- 
cessary to our condition, and reason and revela- 
tionappeal against custom in vain. We confess 
that we regard with iofinite satisfaction every 
endeavor, come whence it may, to ti the 
supremacy of a cruge whe preach te their sub. | We could do no betier service than to print a 
jects the advantages and sacred character of | translation of it in our journal. At the same 
on. ki | time, we take occasion to repeat, that we do not 

peace, are more than kings. Men who unite to | > we h all th shanidies Of this Welbon # 
romulgate the same doctrine, feeble instra- agree with a the conclu 3 for 
P we are nut ready to admit that the prison disci- 


be, and liable to ridicule, | “‘ ) ; i 
nor fieeainn lyre’ Bee | pline, which has been so successful in New Eng- 


i i ission. But neither ; : 
claim respect for their mission ‘Jand, is founded in essential error. But we re- 


societi f well-meaning men | ; 
kings nor small societies of well-meaning | gard the article itself as worthy of the attention 


are strong enough to grapple with a power as/ 5 bys eM 
firmly rooted as the rock. Before the rain of | of the friends of humanity, and especially of ju 


i i in every pé our country. 
‘ "| é berty must rists, in ver part of our f 
war can cease, education and mental liberty q e* are i , : 


; ¥ ive wilt vil. It is| “ : ‘ : 
have an empire co-extensive with the evil ‘rentrap, of Frankfort on the Maine, and is pub- 





| 


not nation that must be convinced, es all na- |lished in (Annals of Prisons and Houses of Cor- 
tions ; not this division of the world, B nag nid ‘rection. ‘I'he writer commences by speaking in 
part of it—for war is every where. rt is we praise of the practical direction which the ~sub- 
to begin. One step—it is but one—has au" ‘ject has taken in America, but at the same time, 
taken by ourselves, and we hail it as a presage}: 14 in the German fashion, laments the want of 
of good omen. In the nineteenth ggg am scientific character of our efforts; asserting, that 
suddenly discovered that the soldier is a ums" | there is to be found, in the later American writ- 
being, with faculties and passions like — — ‘ings, ‘neither generous, comprehensive, light- 
that, being something more —o : , ovine | diffusing discussions of the fundamental questions, 
| chine, he deserves to be treate raber ed nor, (indeed much less) a buld examination of 
jthan a brute. Books are epee " yey Pa | numerous facts, compiled with industry and ex- 
fit and io lain forthe wieie the rah | Sule” He then eters upon ay cram 
a eter Hacer Hie are i the felon. Con-| #04 of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, to 
| deny to the law-breaker anc which the present article relates exclusively: — 


ee aati P ceforward to en- < 
| vince the warrior that he is hencet The Boston Prison Discipline Society was 





eye 
ak 2. ndon ‘Times. ; b 
is shaken on his throne. [Lond number of citizens interested in the condition of 


prisons. ‘The object of it is, as the first report 
annuunces, in a multitude of high-sounding 
words, with many scripture phrases of au utterly 
Na . ; irrelevant character, **the improvement of pris- 
- Iwent to Whitehall Chapel, being assured / oy. ‘This lung train of words is, in itself, of 
that he would be there. I was placed on a seat | jirtjo importance; indeed, we are quite accustom- 
in the aisle opposite to the pew which he oceu- | 64 to find it in the generality of American writ- 
pies. Here, however, it has been prejudicial, 





SIR ROBERT PEEL AT CHURCH. 





The chapel was splendid, and was well! jnog 
Just before service began, 1 w > told | inasmuch as, amidst all these sounding phrases, 
I looked and saw | the fyunders, (or at least the writer of the re- 


'an elderly gentleman, rather corpulent and port) have entirely omitted to specify, even in a 


shrunk, coming up the aisle with a slow, shaf | word or two, the manner in which they intended 


fling pace, a heavy countenance, and his eyes!t4 accomplish their object; whether through 


< , > , » £ ‘2. , " > ’ } e " " 
cast down. He was followed by a rather tall, | scientific instruction, through influence exerted 
thin, pale young man, who I learned was his son. | yoon the various official departments of state, or 


| Sir Robert took his seat in the pew opposite to | through visits made to the prisons and prisoners, 


me. I was really astonished at the change. . He | 4 through protection and counsel extended to 
not only appeared to be almost thirty years older ‘discharged criminals, &c. Of all this, one finds 
than he was in 1830, but the cast of his counte- | qyihing said. In this respect, the larely found- 


| nance, his features, and his person, appeared so ed New York society has acted more wisely and 


| altered, that I could not trace the least resem- 


' my back to the preacher, and being rather deaf, 


eras ™- Jogically. That which is not proposed with 
blance. Sitting with my face towards him, with | 6) -arness, is rarely carried out with consistency. 
The difference between the efficiency aud 


IT could hear little or nothing, so that my em-| power of performance of the Boston and the old- 


; ployment was intense study, partly religious and | 4, Philadelphia society are to be traced princi- 


partly political ; in this instggge they were with 


. pally to their original composition. The Phila- 
me inseparable. 


r ‘2een 1e . r . . 
With a professed minister of delphia society, composed of a number of up- 


| the Gospel of Christ behind gne, and the Pnme | right philanthropists, look upon itself to visit, 


| persons, and the occasion, were high'y interest- 


from oppression in a Union Workhouse, if in 


| appeared so dreadfully miserable as he did. 
' I had been there, knowing nothing of him, and 
| had been asked what I 


Minister of the greatest empire in the world be- | console, and assist the prisoners, while it sought, 
fore me, both professedly met to worship with | a: tye same time, to give information concerning 
me, God in his holy temple,—both the sepne, the | the aims and the methods of obtaining good pris- 
ons. The society was at first very efficient; but, 
gradually, as the most active members resigned, 
or were removed by death, it gave but seldom 
signs of life. With the exception of a visiting 
committee in continued operation, and the dis- 
heaven was greater than he, while there was not | tribution of copies of the official reports of the 
a single individual in the whole chapel who then | Philadelphia prison, the last token of activity- 
| given by it was an exceedingly well written re- 
port in the year 1533. Now, new life has 
thought of him, as a! sprung up in the society, partly ealled aut by the 
stranger, I think that I should have said that I) violent attacks made upon the Philadelphia prison 
thought he was a highly respectable elderly gen- | in the annual reports of the Boston society. 

tleman, of moderate talents, suffering deeply The Boston society had, on the other band, 
from some severe domestic affliction. ‘There,was! from the very first a salaried officer, namely, a 
a striking look of settled melancholy on his secretary. Its activity, therefure, in so fir at 


ing and instructive. The greatest and most 
powerful man in existence sat before me; yet 
the poorest truly humble pauper, who had died 


‘countenance that never varied. When he was | jeast as implied by the regular appearance of its 


downward and with “his eyes heavily half-closed; | acter, 


seated he never moved but with his head inclined annual report, was of amore methodica! char- 
It is indeed, through this alone that the 


| he occasionally slowly raised them, but seemed | whole efficie: cy of the society is reeugnizable; 


| and the present condition of things here in rela- 


j 
' 


; 


| our immediate neighborhood has recently been | %®, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


! 


| namely, the conduet of the Boston society, 








to look at nothing, they soon sank again. Two |p9 momb “r, save the secretary. undertaking or 
or three times he heaved a deep and long-drawn accomplishing anything, exe pt the payment of 
sigh. I felt my own heart heavy at the sight. |, yearly subscription. 4 
That he was full of care and sorrow I had ao visiting committees, of protective unions. At 
doubt, and could not but feel thankful I was not | § rg: provision was made for the payment of 
Prime Minister of the British Empire. [Les- prewee prison preachers; now, only for the pay- 
sons for Statesmen. | ment of a secretary, whose duty chiefly consists 
lin making an annunl report, compesed of ab- 
stracts of the various official reporis presented 
by the various prisons, and thus contribuung 
to a general knowledge of the condition of pris- 
‘ons in America. In the yearly meetings, also, 
tion to it may induce our readers to examine no profound discussions of single important ques- 
with care the fullowing extracts from an article | tions have taken place. ict 
in the July No. of the Law Reporter. | In order to estimate rightly the means which 


; | have been at the society's disposition, we have 
obliged to omit many important facts. ] 


| arranged the income and expenditures 47 every 
ngraAy nvr ~ 1D enn 5 | year under different heads, according to the dc- 
BOSTON PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. poeee® of them. We find from mae that, dur- 
‘‘A though the subject of prison discipline is in- | ig the mineteen years of its existence, the soci- 
timately counected with crimival jurisprudence, €ty has received 395,150. . ‘3 
and, therefore,is a legitimate topic of remark ina} 7 * * : in 
law journal, we have never been able to devoie| The expenditures amounted to about $58,- 
much attention to it in these pages, inasmuch as 909, namely, 27,000 for the support of the sec- 
a full investigation of the different systems would | Tetary; $5120 for that of setiled clergymen, or 
have occupied more space than we were able to |! payment for occasional sermons, as oe “i 
devote to any one subject. But the attention of 1% I'renton, from 1526 to 1829, $300; in Bos- 
from 1826 to 1832, $1200; in Auburn, 
from 1825 to 1827, $2670: in Sing Sing, from 
| 1827 to 1831, $633; and in Wethersfield, from 
1832 to 1840, $3620. A small part of the re- 








[We hope that the importance of the subject 


We are 


somewhat excited by circumstances to which we 
will briefly allude. ‘The ns Prison Disci- 
2 Socie ; been established man ears 
pa pees it is universally Re | mainder has been appropriated to travelling ex- 
that it has been the means of vast good to con- pegrey jell da oy however, to the priuting 
j iety i a Yor has i en | of the annual reports. 
conhiseed pears ein the :anciehy: dings, To the further consideration of the ange oe 
ceived, since its organization, large sums of | of this suciety, we must, as mee "s meee 
money, which have been paid to its secretary, to | Said, direct our attention especially » t seelieh 
other clergymen, and for printing the annual re- | nual reports. That which has been Paige 2 -. a= 
ports. It is well known, that this society has }ed by the chaplains in the pay “ the — ye 
been a strenuous advocate of the Auburn or con- | however beneficial it may have been, 1s yet o 
greyate system of prison discipline, in opposition Such & nature as admit of no positive sonoma 
to the Pennsylvania or separate system. Jn re- | Stration. So much, however, ree. ote 
lation to these two systems, we do not propose | Many parts of the reports, that = + saat ’ 304 
to enter into any discussion at present, although many others in Nortn America, was od oD v0 
we confess that our prepossessions are strongly | well satisfied of the pele = an i 
in favor of the former, which the society has de- | Wortuness of iis operations, if the gospel was 
feudéd with so much zeal and ability. But we only preached, and the Bible distributed. , 
desire to direct attention to another subject, | The author thea proceeds to give a particular 
“and | account of each of the annual reports of the Bos- 
ton Society, in the course of which, he does jus- 
tice to the efforts to abolish imprisonment for 
debt, and to provide fur the insane. He seems 
rt as the most carefully 


the manner in which the peculiar opinions enter- 
tained by its secretary have been maintained. 
The doctrines af he none a seat been | - a ake hens ana 

unquestioned in New England, and no little sur- | & Tegara th 5 ! 
vile was manifested at the annual meeting last | prepared and useful, and pace ere speaks 
vear, when Mr. Charles Sumner and Dr. S, G.| With severity of the manner — the secre- 
Howe ventured to call them in question, and to | ry has performed his aa Fi 
propose a committee of investigation. The re- . 2s 
sult of that investigation was two reports, one in 
favor of the Auburn, and one in favor of the, 
Pennsylvania system. ‘lhese reports the socie- | 
ty, at its business meeting oe year, consisting | ment o 
of some dozen members, voled not to print, for | 4'Tive 3 
want of a and they also voted m wh it’ was| ‘The nineteen yearly peperts (from gh 
not expedient to discuss the subject at the public , 1844) laying befure us, SS we a K sre Pr aw 
meeting. Notwithstanding this vote, afier the Octave pages, each pred aoe ret m acba 
secretary had submitted his annual report, at the | average, about 98 pages ml + ot roe 
public meeting of the society, Mr. Charles Sum- consider, that, with the exception . me a 
ner, an officer of the society, addressed the chair | mentioned sajaries of cergynee, ne a ae ; 
when the secretary, with an assurance which mainder of the expeuses has been chie A eta 
could not but surprise his own friends, interrupt- | ed to those yearly reports, we ot ® coed . 
ed him by saying: ‘‘Mr. President, the annual the yearly, returning wn agg ch Dt 
meeting was interrupted in this manner last year: | $2500 per 100 octavo pages, whic f official re- 
there are gentlemen present, who are invited by | tend to be, for the most PN. Cuples Of ollie eat 
the committee of arrangements to address us.*’ poris, enormously high. Nay oe oh oa pe 
From which it would seem, that the addresses | !ed to consider it, particularly y . e b cenetibe 
at the public weetings of this society are all cut | Which the reports are wecntti a he . or 
and dried beforehand—made to order; a fact that of money, which can anenpeas B “ y 2 a 
might as well have been kept back, under the Consideration that the pee ve oston, r 
circumstances, for the credit of all concerned, — | one hand, never thus ana fr a. “Ttuar tee 
Mr. Sumner, however, proceeded, in a strain of performances, and on roe ut of. an cies ad oe! 
great eloquence and power, to condemn the wished above all other t Orbis wortnd 
course which the society had pursued in past / retary, Mr. Dwight, a oe pa 20 _— ne 

ears, illustrating his points by facts which are | We must, eomneGne me fasion ings isa 

y no means c le to the society; averring, | more decidedly, oe — Poe syciot origi 
among other things, that the statements contain- | Contain a single ex 


/ : em tary, but only single pas- 
ed in the annual reports had been pronounced | 04! article of the secrezar A on 
fulse by public aie in this country and in| Sages of the ee —— “@ 
Europe, and that a letter from the Hon. Wil-| eat American pevilentiaries, here 


‘‘ We are reluctantly obliged to omit, for want 
of room, this critical examination of the several 
reporis, aud must confine ourselves to the state- 
ment of the general results to which the writer 


” 





There is no question of | 


study. 


esty, and carefully giving facts and figures, and 
thus the many materials which ate otherwise ac- 
cessible only to a few, might be brought to the 
knowledge of many persons. This might have 


dollars, as thousands have now been expended, 
without attaining this. For it is a truly melan- 
choly but undeniable trath, which must present 
itself to any one who has. studied these reports 
attentively, thoroughly, and comparing them 
with the pages of oflicial documents, that these 
dear reports are not complete, not reliable, and 
not candid extracts of official documents; they 
are only a selection of certain passages, of cer- 
tain reports and from certain years, extracted 
with a onesided party view, according as they 
were calculated, to serve a certain purpose. 

he reports have never been complete enough, 
_to enable the reader to study by himself the re- 
| sult of the different institutions year after year, 
| and to form an opinion of his own. They are 
| most complete, it is true, during the first years, 
| and then it happens, that one receives a faithful 
| and living picture of the course of some institu- 








tions for certain years. But even in this respect, 
they are in the early years deficient in many 
points, as in the one year, the extracts princi- 
| pally relate to the relapses, and in the other 
year, to the influence of religious instruction, 
(and then they pass almost instantly over the 
| subject treated of in the preceding year) etc.; 
| but the institutions are never discussed in a unis 
| form manner several years in succession. This 
is especially the case in regard to positive facts 
| and numbers (receptions, deaths, etc )so that it 
_is impossible, from the whole of the Boston 
yearly reports, to make for one’s self a complete 
table of receptions, pardons, deaths, ete., even 
for a single penitentiary. With the exception 
of Auburn on which there is in the 13th report 
(p. 110) a pretty complete table, which is made 
by the clergyman there, and reaches to the year 
| 1837, there could not be made for any institution 
more than the tenth part of a table, like the one 
| which we have furnished in volume VI., on 
| Philadelphia. As to some institutions there can 
be extracted hardly ten figures from all the re- 
ports. However, the first reports differ yet very 
| much from those of a later period, as we have 
already mentioned; the more abundant the later 
des grow in errors and often verbally repeated 
personal diatribes, the poorewthey grow in fact 
affording true interests. We have mentioned 
reports in which only the table occupying but 
half a page can be called truly instructive, and 
| besides this, such tables are also so badly made 
| up, that the simplest and most necessary points, 
as the number of prisoners received during the 
_ year, and the average number of prisoners daily 
; attended to, are not mentioned at all. ‘This re- 
| proach, of the grossest incompleteness, weighs 
| the heavier on the Boston reports, since with a| 
little accuracy and industry, good and complete 
extracts might have been furnished, as the chap- | 
ter on the subject of insanity in the different re- | 
ports, furnishes the proof, that Mr. D 


competent to such a labor if he chooses to do it. | 


We should think that with far less means, 
such an half-official society, might have obtained | capacitated by blows ; that there was reason to 
all the yearly reports of the North American 
penitentiaries, from which, by a man conversant | suicide, through the cruelty of the officers, and 
with the subject, extracts might have been made | that persons of mental disease had died in conse- 
with sensible selection, and, above all, with hon- | quence of the hard punishments,” (p. 5, 6 and 


companied with some reasoning remarks, which | of April 16th, 1839, on Sing Sing: ‘that an in- 
are not, however, the result of a more extended | sane prisoner had received in three weeks, one 


thousand lashes, that sick persons in the hospital 
had been whipped, and that others had been in- 


believe that prisoners had been driven to commit 


32.) Mr. Dwight knows this very well, but he 
gently passes over it, (see fourteenth report, p. 
41.) In consequence of this investigation, the 
superintendent of Sing Sing, Mr. Lynds, was 


been attained with about as many hundreds of| discharged, and a milder discipline introduced ; 


but after this, disorder and insubordination gain- 
ed ground to such a degree, that they had to ap- 
ply once more to Mr. Lynds, and replace him in 
the office. Now the lavish dealing out of whip- 
ping began anew, as one of the inspectors of this 
penitentiary, Mr. Edmonds, lamentingly informs 
us at the end of the year 1844, (see below his 
speech in the New York report.) Notwith- 
standing this cruelty, which for tens of years has 
daily taken place in many Auburn institutions, 
it does not occur to the advocates of the separate 
system, to tell us that with the Auburn system, 
poor insane and bed-ridden patients must be 
whipped, and whipped to draw blood, and others 
be driven even to suicide. They only assert and 
prove by figures, that in all Auburn institutions 
the punishments must be far more frequent and 
severe, than in the Philadelphia ones. (This 
proof we shall furnish at the end of this, or at the 
beginning of the next number, in answer to Mr. 
Dwight, but omit it here for the present in order 
to avoid repetition.) But we may be allowed to 
wish, that Mr. Dwight would not always bring 
up again his one case which occurre! eleven 
years ago, and join erroneous reflections with it. 
The objection that the Philadelphia system 
necessarily causes a greater mortality of prison- 
ers than the Auburn, we find repeated in all the 
reports from the 10th to the 18th, though in 
most cases expressed but briefly, but the more 
decidedly and violently. A few times, however, 
asin the 12th and 17th reports, there may be 
found a distant attempt at a comparison based 
upon several institutions, but it is extremely im- 
perfect, and many figures are incorrect. In 

most reports, however, we find repeated without 

any further evidence, simply the following sen- 

tence, (often adorned with initials): in Auburn 

institutions the mortality is 2.00, ia Philadelphia 

5--6 00; the latter system, hence, kills three 
times as many men as the former. In the 17th 

report, where Mr. Dwight furnishes more than 

elsewhere, som2 materials, he places the insti- 

tutions of Concord, Wethersfield, Boston and 

Auburn against Philadelphia; but he takes good 

eare not to mention the institutions at Baton 
Rouge, Columbus, Baltimore, Sing Sing and 
Nashville, because these being, besides, the 
largest and most ayy om Auburn penitentia- 
ries, have, every one of them, a decidedly larger 
mortality than those mentioned by him, (see vol. 

vi. p. 47) ;~and on the other hand, he does not 
speak of Trenton and Pittsburg, becanse they 
have a smaller mortality than Philadelphia. He 
has done as Mr. Lucas and Mr. Faucher (see 
ivol. v. p. 235 and 240,) in order to attack the 

Philadelphia system; they select on the one 

hand, the best years, and some of the most fa- 

vorable Auburn institutions, and they take, on 

the other hand, only the worst year of Philadel- 





wight is | phia, which labors under the most unfavorable 


external circumstances, and then call out in uni- 


| ‘The reports are as littleto be relied upon as|$00 (8th report, p. 48): ‘*We know no parallel 


they are incomplete. The facts and extracts 
furnished by Mr. Dwight have lost their value, 
mainly because he has for the most part only re- 
ported whatserved to prove the one or other 
proposition on which he would treat, and be- 
| cause the inferences drawn are stited, but the 
facts from which they are drawn, are never 
completely communicated, so as to enable a per- 
son to supervise the correctness of them, or to 
draw an inference himself. And besides many 
of them, proceeding from a false point of view, 
are erroneous or directly untrue. These faults 
| are repeated in each report innumerably often, 
nay almost in every question treated by him to a 
certain degree, It wonid oceupy much space to 
prove it in individual cases where it regards 
views. We will therefore dwell for a moment 
{ rather on some numerical statements, where it 
, can be done shorter, and for example, commence 
| with page 48 of the 14th report.”’ 
Here follow instances of gross mistakes. 


o . 7 . * 


It now remains for us to prove, that those ex- 
| tracts and statements of Mr. Dwight, incomplete 
aud not to be relied upon as they are, have been 

made often with as little frankness and candor; 
that frequently the most important and Well- 
known points have been passed over, and on the 
fragmentary premijs°s a different conclusion has 
been built than would have been possible with 
more completeness. This is principally the case 
when the author wishes to attack the Philadel- 
phia penitentiary system. ‘To this sysem he 
objects, (beside the smaller income from labor, 
which is obtained, because the whole domestic 
discipline is less arranged with a view to the 
greater profits from labor,) principally, the se- 
vere punishments, the great mortality, the many 
cases of insanity, the convictions and relapses ; 
and seeks to defend his objections from the con- 
clusions therefrom. From this it may be seen, 
however, either that we Europeans know much 
more accurately than Mr. Dwight the cireum- 
stances of the Philadelphia penitentiary, or that 
he purposely misunderstands and conceals many 
things, 
| Iu relation to punishments, he produces, in 
| fact, nothing else than what he discusses at large 
| in several reports, resting epon the authority of 
McEimee, which is more than suspicious, the 
| punishment inflicted upon the prisoner Macum- 
sey. The case wasas follows: In 1834, sev- 
| eral persons in Philadelphia made the complaiut, 
that a refractory prisoner, Macumsey, had re- 
ceived the punishment with an instrument which, 
whe:. he violently shrieked, pressed against his 
palate, so that he died soon after it. Although 
all impartial persons saw in the whole accusa- 
tion only an attack of political opponents of the 
superintendent of the Philadelphia penitentiary, 
Mr. Wood, (since, in America, politics unfortu- 
nately interfere with many things where they.do 
not belong,) yet the highest department of gov- 
ernment appointed a committee to investigate 
the case. The investigation was made thor- 
oughly and cireumstantially; several dozens of 
witnesses were examined ; but the final conclu- 
sion was, that the death had nothing to do with 
the punishment, and this certainly abominable 
mode of punishment was not entirely what it 
had been alleged to be, and further that it had 
been applied without order from the superintend- 
ent. This act of punishment, which occurred 
once, appears to us, though the complainants 
were dismissed, to have been highly improper 
and unworthy ; but this case happened in the year 
1831, and, since then, this mode of punishment 
has never been ayain inflicted ; on the contrary, 
all those who have visited and studied Philadel- 
phia, report, that the disciplinary punishments, 
infiicted there, are both mild and rare. (See, 
for instance, Telkampf, p- 119.) b 

Mr. Dwight, however, does not hesitate to 
bring up once more at large, this one instance in 
the reportof the year 1843. This alone, we 
think, may best prove that he was not able to 
find anything improper in the mode of disciplin- 
ary punishment of the Philadelphia penitentiary 
fur the last ten years. It is only surprising, that 
he does not mention scarcely at all, or only pass- 
ingly, the terrible punishments which in Sing 
Sing and other Auburn penitentiaries, belong to 
the daily piactice, and that he never recurs to 
them again. In Philadelphia, the highest state 
authority found, upon close examination, noth- 
ing deserving censure in that one case. In Sing 
Sing and other places, directors and magistrates 
utter exclamations of horror; thus, for instance, 
we read in a report of a committee to the Senate 








|to this ameng all the reformed prisons in the 
| United States.’’ 
| We would fain know, what may not, in this 
| manner, be asserted, at pleasure, and apparenuy 
|be proved. However, it is well known that the 
| mortality in the Auburn institutions is not 2.00, 
las Mr. Dwight states. but 3.10, and that in 
| Philadelphia was not 6.00 and 3.40, (see vol. vi. 
|p. 48.) Once Mr. Dwight mentions the color, 
(report, 18, p. 47,) and says: * [his has been 
| the standing apology, fer years, of the inspectors 
‘and physician, for the dreadful mortality of the 
| prisoners, that so large a portion of them are 
jeolored. It is the strongest reason against the 
system, instead of being an apology for it. 
‘Their color indicates that they have béen neg- 
lected and down trodden. Why adopt a system 
‘of punishment for their crimes, which is so de- 
| structive of human life to persons of their color? 
Is this humane? Or are not colored people hu- 
nan! Is patience a virtue, in the endurance of 
such wrongs !”’ 

With these phrases Mr. Dwight dismisses this 
iquestion. He, of course, conceals, that also among 
‘the free population in Philadelphia, the colored 
,people have a mortality as large again as the 
| white, (see vol. iv. p. 5) ; he, of course, conceals, 
that also in the Auburn institutions the colored 
prisoners have a greater mortality than the 
white, and that, for instance, in Wethersfield, 
(the best Auburn penitentiary, which is more 
healthily situated than Philadelphia,) the yearly 
mortality of the colored persons amounted, in the 
years 1811--1844, to 10.00, and in PhilaJelphia, 
on the other hand only to6.00. Mr. Dwight of 
course conceals, that the mortality in the former 
penitentiary, with the social system, amounted 
to 6.00, whilst with isolation it has fallen to 3.9. 
Mr. Dwight, of course, conceals that in Philadel- 
phia 9, but in Auburn 43, were pardoned, or 
sent off before the expiration of their time of 
punishment, and that, according to the state- 
ment of the physician of Auburn, especially the 
sick are pardened, (see vol. vi. p. 49) ;—for 
from all this it would appear that Auburn, with 
the same elements cf population, has a greater 
mortality. Nor is anything said anywhere of the 
geopraphical position of the different penitentia- 
ries, which, as proved, (see vol. vi. p. 33,) has 


a very great influence upon mortality. 
° * * * * . a 





In conclusion, only two remarks more. Mr. 
Dwight also takes the trouble (18th report, p. 
95, and further) to collect the voices of the 
principal authorities against the Pennsylvania 
system, and repriuts them. Here we find Ros- 
coe, Lafayette, Combe, and Dickens. ‘Lhe re- 
marks of both the first men, however, were 
made before the penitentiary of Philadelphia 
went into operation. Combe is, no doubt, an 
able, instructed man and a conscientious observ- 
er; but we think we have shown, vol. iii. pp. 
62—75, in what points Mr. Combe erred, who 
is, however, anything but an absclute opponent 
to isolation. Of the novel writer Dickens, (Boz,) 
we have spoken already several times: we call 
here to recollection only, that his imagination 
caused him to see many things in Philadelphia, 
which have been decidedly refuted since, (see 
vol. iv. p. 194,) and even to hold conversations 
in Pittsburg, of which the other persons present 
know not a single word, (see vol. v. p. 6, 7.) 
For a novel, this abundance of imagination is 
very beautiful, but we desire to be spared, to 
have such pictures of imagination served up re- 
peatedly as something serious. The advocates 
of isolation do not indeed think, to dispose of the 
question between ihe two systems on the mere 
authority of Eugene Sue, who cannot well be 
denied to have a knowledge of man in general, 
and a knowledge of criminals and prisons in par- 
ticular, and a sincere, earnest wish to work, in 
lis way, for true improvemeot and happiness of 
the people. 

Further it deserves notice that, as appears 
from the reports of 1842 and 1843, the states of 
Massachusetts (Boston) itself and New York 
have ceased to buy, as heretofore, from the Bos- 
ton Prison Discipline Society, several hundred 
reports, for the support of the society. It was 
discontinued in Boston on the motion of a man 
who is highly deserving of honor for his inter- 
est in the poor, since it was found, that the re~ 
ports no longer advanced general informons 
hut were serving only a petty party interest. 
This disapprobation has now also found its way 
in another circle. The new Philadelphia prison 
: : 02.) the following shor 
journal contains, (- 302,) Pri 
article: ‘Twentieth report of the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society. The reports published un- 





der the name of this society should properly be 
styled, ‘ Remarks of Mr. Dwight on Prisons, 
ete., published at the expense of his protectors.’ 
With satisfaction we learn that the respectable 
gentlemen, who compose this society, have at 
last declined to sanction the false representations 
of Mr. Dwight, and have directed an examina- 
tion of the erroneous representations by a com- 
mittee whose report is to be published.’’ By a 
letter from Philadelphia, we learn that in Sep- 
tember, a committee of the Boston society was 
expected in Philadelphia, accurately to investi- 
gate and examine the penitentiary there. If the 
members of this committee be men who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, to what- 
ever system of prison discipline they may other- 
wise be addicted, certainly only explanation and 
further information can be the result of this 
mission. |, 





SOLEMN THOUGHT. 


We see not in this life the end of human ac- 
tions. Their influence never dies. In ever 
widening circles it reaches beyond the grave. 
‘**The ball ence in motion, rolls on, and on down 
the steeps of eternity forever. The train is laid 
in time, the explosion is in eternity."’ We talk 
much of the solemnity of dying. With hushed 
voice and almost pulseless heart, we gaze upon 
the palid cheek, the quivering lip, and heaving 
bosom of a dying friend. It is a solemn scene. 








living. Death removes us from this, to an eter- 
nal world. Time determines what shall be our 
condition in that world. ‘Every morning as 
we go forth to act, we lay the moulding hand 
upon our destiny, and every evening when we 
have done, we have left a deathless impress up- 
on our character. ‘*We touch not a wire, but 
vibrates in eternity. Not a voice, but reports at 
the throne of God.’’ Our characters will attend 
us through eternity. If good, they will follow 
us like friendly angels through our lives, shed 
light in our graves, and illuminate our immortal- 
ity. If bad they must accompany us in life, 
haunt us in death, and torment us in eternity. 
Let youth especially, ‘‘think of these things and 
regulate their conduct accordingly, let every one 
remember, that it is this world where character 
is in its formation state, it is a serious thing to 
think, to speak, to act. 





[From the New England Puritan.]} 


‘* And since example is more powerful to con- 
vince, than unsupported assertion, allow me to 
refer you to the case of a young man, whom 
some of you may have known. I refer to George 
Wilson. 

A few years since, as the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet 
was walking in the streets of Hartford, there 
came running to him a poor boy, of very ordina- 
ry first-sight appearance, but whose fine intelli- 
gent eye fixed the gentleman's attention, as the 
j boy inquired, ‘Sir, can you tell me of a man 

who would like a boy to work for him, and Jeara 
!toread?"’ **Whose boy are you, and where do 
you live?’’ ‘I have no parents,’’ wasthe reply, 
‘tand have just run away from the work-honse 
because they will not teach me to read.” The 
reverend gentleman made arrangements with 
the authorities of the town, and took the boy 
into his own family. There he learned to read. 

Nor was this all. He soon acquired the confi- 
| dence of his new associates, by his faithfulness 
jand honesty. He was allowed the use of his 
d's. ade rapid progress in the 
| acquisition of knowledge. It became necessary 

after a while, that George should leave Mr. 
Gallaudet, and he became apprenticed to a _cabi- 
inet-maker in the neighborhood. There, the 
same integrity won for him the favor of his new 
associates. ‘l'o gratify his inclination for study, 
his master had a little room finished for him in 
the upper part of the shop, where he devoted his 
leisure time to his favorite pursuits. Here he 
made large attainments in the mathematics, in 
the French language, and other branches. 

After being in this situation a few years, as 
he sat at tea with the family, one evening, he 
all at once remarked that he wanted to go to 
France. ‘*Go to France?” said his master, 
surprised that the apparently contented and hap- 
py youth had thus suddenly become dissatised 
with his situation—‘‘for what!’’ ‘‘Ask Mr. 
Gallaudet to tea to-morrow evening,” continued 
George, ‘‘and I will explain.”’ His reverend 
friend was invited accordingly, and at tea-time 
the apprentice presented himself with his manu- 
scripts in English and French, and explained his 
singular intention to go to France. In the time 
of Napoleon,’’ said he, ‘a prize was offered hy 
the French government, for the simplest rule for 
measuring plain survices of whatever outline 
That prize has never been awarded, and that 
method I have discovered.’”’ He then demon- 
strated his problem to the surprise and gratifica- 
tion of his friends, who immediately furnished 
him with means of defraying his expenses, and 
with letters of introduction to Hon. Lewis Cass, 
then our Minister at the Court of France. He 
was introduced to Louis Phillipe, and in the 
presence of king, nobles, and plenipotentiaries, 
the American youth demonstrated his problem, 
and received the plaudits of the court. He re- 
ceived the prize, which he had clearly won, be- 
sides valuable presents from the king. He then 
took letters of introduction, and proceeded to the 
Court of St. James, wnere he took up a similar 
prize offered by some Royal.Society, and return- 
ed to the United States. Here he was prepar- 
ing to secure the benefit of his discovery. by pa- 
tent, when he received a letter from the Emper- 
or Nicholas himself, one of whose ministers had 
witnessed his demonstrations at St. Jaines, in- 
viting him to make his residence at the Russian 
Court, and furnishing him with ample means 
for his outfit. He complied with the invitation, 
repaired to St. Petersburg, and is now Professor 
of Mathematics in the Royal College, under the 
special protection of the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias ! ” : 





! friend's libragy. an 
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RICHARD COBDEN. 


Elihu Burritt, now travelling in England, thus 
speaks of the last meeting of the League. 
**Cobden arose—not to speak for the space of 
several minutes, but to stand up in affecting si- 
lence before the assembly, who would have 
drowned the voice of a trumpet before the swel- 
ling peals of applause with which they greeted 
the Napoleon of a Moral Revolution. Several 
times he essayed to speak, but ere he could 
frame his lips to the utterance of a word, the 
multitude would burst forth anew with another 
volume of cheers. I saw his clear, spirit speak- 
ing eyes fill with tears, on thus being interrupt- 
ed the third time in his efforts to make himself 
heard. ‘There stood the meekest looking man I 
ever saw fronting a public assembly, and in the 
meekest attitude. As he stood with his slight 
form inclining forward, with one of his thin pale 
hands hanging by the forefinger from a button- 
hole in the leit breast of his coat, and with the 
other resting on a corner of the Speaker's desk 
as if for support. he looked the very impersona- 
tion of timid sodeury. His whole attitude and 
appearance reininded me of some humbie mem- 
ber of the Methodist church, in America, arising 
in one of their clazs-meetings to ‘tell his experi- 
ence,’ in a contrite spirit. And that was Eng- 
Jand’s foramost man! Among all the herves 
her annals have numbered, that soft voiced rev- 
olutionist stood the highest in the people's grat- 
itude! For England had become a people, and 
he the people’s man, and this was the hour of 
his coronation. ‘I'he first words he uttered fe'l 
upon the listening multitude in tones of querulous 
medulauon. ‘They were uttered with child-like 
simplicity, and were tremulous with the emotion 
he cOnfessed.”” 








But Jet us think more about the solemnity of 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY: 


Those who have the true well-being of Har- 
vard College at heart, must look upon it at the 
present time with peculiar interest and solicitude. 
“The principles announced by President Everett 
in his Inaugural Address in respect t the great 
purposes of such an institution, are, we are sure, 
such as meet the hearty approval of the whole 
community. In the application of those priner 
ples many little questions of mere expediency 
may come up, in which there will be, even 
among the wisest and best men, @ diversity of 
opinion. These small points and some even of 
an important character, can, of course, be un- 
derstandingly discussed and decided only by 
those who have the general oversight, or the 
immediate care and instruction of the students. 
Newspapers are not the proper place for the 
discussion of such matters, and they who live 
away from the College, should be careful how 
they form opinions from the partial, imperfect, 
one-sided statements which they may happen to 
hear. There are, in the management of such an 
institution, many exceedingly delicate and em- 
barrassing questions, which can be properly 
settled only by those who have a knowledge of 
ali the facts of the case, which facts from their 
very nature can be known only to the College 
Faculty. 

But there are matters relating te the College, 
which the Community have a right to know, 
and in respect to which the public sentiment 
must make itself felt. The general system of 
instruction, the general fidelity of the college 
officers, the general] influence of their example, 
especially upon the moral and religious condition 
of the students, are subjects in which the public 
is deeply interested. It has an undoubted right 
to know something about them and to express 
an opinion. They are public officers, supported 
by a public institution, amenable to that institu- 
tion, and through it in a very important and 
wholesome sense, responsible also to the com- 
munity, by which, to some extent, and for which 
entirely, they are sustained. The stand, for in- 














stance, which they have recently taken for the 
exclusion of intoxicating drinks from the Com- 
mencement Dinner, is a subject on which the 
community not only have a deep interest, but | 





have also a right to express their feelings. And | 


not only this, but if it should be proved (as it is| pot add the name of Story. 


not to cur knowledge, we only suppose the case) 

that any of the College Faculty in their inter-| 
course with students, were io the habit of ten- | 
dering to them liquors, which by the laws of the 
College, they are forbidden to taste, that too is 


a practice on which the public have a right to| Pickering the scholar, Story the jurist, Alliston 


express their decided opinions. So also, if in| 
any other important particular, the conduct of | 


| necessary, and among the asterisks which mark- 


The great performance of the week was Mr. 
Sumner’s oration,—a remarkable produetion— 
two hours in length, and yet listened to through- 
out with untiring attention, and received with 
enthusiastic applause. If we should take ex- 
ception to any part, it would be that his condem- 
nation of the classics in a moral point of view 
was too unqualified. It was a noble oration, and 
deserved the high -compliment which it received 
from John Quincy Adams, who gave as a senti- 
ment ;— 

‘‘The memory of the scholar, the jurist, the 
artist and the philanthropist; and—not the 
memory, but the long life, of the kindred spirit, 
who has this day embalmed them all.” 

We copy below from the Daily Advertiser an 
excellent sketch of the oration, and though it 
will be new to none of our city readers, we are 
sure they will be glad to have it furnished to 
those of our readers who may have no other 
means of access to it. 


‘*Mr. Sumner then rose and delivered a very 
eloquent discourse. He spoke without notes, 
and with a clear and distinct elocution and easy 
manner, enchaining the attention of the audience 
for two hours. ‘The oration will undoubtedly be 
printed, but we give to-day such a sketch of it 
as we can. 

The day, he said, was a festival devoted to 
friendship, learning and truth. In its previous 
hours, friends had met friends and classmates 
classmates, recalling and renewing the friend- 
ships of former days, while ready memories of 
the past had risen in every breast,—and they 
now came up here,a eompany of brothers, the 
silver locks of closing life, mingling with the 
fresh forms which glowed with the golden bloom 
of youth. Here they greeted those great men 
who bore the honors of lives clothed with des- 
ert ;—especially him who retiring from a con- 
spicuous course of public life, now graces the 
chief seat of this institution of learning,—and no 
Jess him who closing with honor a long career 
of political and literary usefulness, now volunta- 
rily sought a well earned repose; they saluted 
at once the successor and the predecessor,—the 
rising and the setting sun. They oe also 
a nation’s youth rich in promise, and while they 
met those who commanded their reverence, rich | 
in experience and honors, there had also come 
up the young, whose aspirations might rival the 
acquisitions of the past. That which we have 
of glory and success might be measured, but 
that which we have not is immeasurable, and 
spreads out into a vastness of hope transcending 
the realities of life. Welcome then the young 
and the old, and might this, their accustomed 
meeting, brighten with harmony and joy. ‘The 
eye indeed looked in vain for one who was woot 
to be seen at these meetings. Death had since 
their last anniversary borne away one whom the 
love and devotion of friends, the praise and con- 
cern of the country and the world could not 
shield from the inexorable shaft. He needed 


The orator then alluded to the fact that the 
Society had this year published its catalogue 
with the corrections which four years had made 


ed the proyress of death among its. members, 
four new ones now stood against the names of 


time as did Buller, without presiding in the 


But the duties of the Court did not exhaust his 
energies, and he sought in other ways employ- 
ment for his mind. He became an author and a 
teacher. He had an instinct for work, and oc- 
cupation was his truest repose. His was one of 
those minds whose normal state is activity. He 
became the head of the Law School of this In- 
stitution, which so flourished under his care, that 
the sickly branch became the golden misletoe of 
the University. He brought to the task all his 
learning, goodness, benevolence and willingness 
to teach, each of which is required to make a 
true teacher, and all of which he had. As an 
author and a jurist he took a still higher stand. 
The jurist on the lawgiver (the orator eloquent- 
ly argued) was far greater than merely the judge 
and the lawyer, and he illustrated this view, by 
suggestive allusions to the older lawgivers, and 
then of the modern jurists, Cujas, Hugo Grotius, 
Pothier, Coke, Mansfield, D’Aiguesseau, Thi- 
bault, Savigny, Romaguosi, and in our own coun- 
try, James Kent, ‘‘now,”’ he said, ‘‘happily pre- 
sent here by his son,’’ and whom he described 
as the unquestioned living head of American ju- 
risprudence. Such men as these were no more 
to be confounded with those who were only law- 
yers, like Dunning in England, and Pinckney, 
the acknowledged leader of the American bar, 
than Wasington was to be compared to the Swiss 
who sells the power of his arm to the highest 
bidder. The name of the jurist became a part 
of the temple of the law, and the hourglass of 
time refused to measure the extent of its dura- 
tion. Into the company of jurists Story had now 
gone. It was a remark of this great man, fa- 
miliar to his friends, that a man should be meas- 
ured by the extent of the horizon of his mind, 
and by this test he might well be measured. His 
was so extended that the result of his reported 
decisions are not confined to the individual caus- 
es, but elucidate principles which will remain as 
acknowledged truths. His judgments therefore, 
were not like medals stamped for an occasion, 
but like true gold coin, stamped by the authority 
of the republic, and bearing the impression of 
sovereignty, and recognised for their value, 
wherever they may go, even in foreign lands.— 
Long might the character and Jife of their author 
continue to inspire those who followed him, and 
his example be ever present to our youth, beam- 
ing upon them as a new life, radiant with kind- 
ness, encouragement and hope. 

Mr Sumner then passed from the jurist to the 
artist. He said that Wasnincton ALLSTON 
died in the month ef July 1843, at the age of 63 





years; he feelingly described his sudden death, 
his unfinished labors, the touching and sincere 
ceremonies at his grave, and the grief of him of | 
whom he had just been speaking at this great | 
loss. ‘‘Never was such an artist mourned by | 
such a jurist.’’ He then passed to a rapid, but | 
finely touched and delicately suggestive sketch | 
of the life arid progress, the genius and the works 

of Mr Allston intermingled with much accurate 

analysis of the results of bis labors and illustra- | 
tive views of art, its objects and effects. He 

painted in warm and attractive coloring the de- | 
votion of Allston to that which was enobling and 

purifying in art, and his aversion to making it 

the means of exciting or encouraging the evil | 
passions of men. Allston he said was consulted | 
with the view to is painting a picture for one of | 
the panels in the rotunda of the Capitol at Wash- | 
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“the importance of the individual man;’*—the 
conviction of which importance led him to a just 
view of the moral equality of men of all conditions 
and colors, and to his labors to abolish the heath- 
enish institutions of slavery and of war, in his 
devotion to the Jaw of right, to christian precept 
and to the law of natare. ‘ 

Mr Sumner went on tospeak of Dr. Channing’s 
Essay on Slavery, his letter to Mr Clay, and his 
paper on ‘‘the Duties of the Free States,’’ the 
arguments of which rest on the general question 
of right and wrong,—without allusion to the 
questions of economy or expediency,—and with- 
out a word of harshness towards those who by 
birth had been involved in the crime of which 
he spoke. He was implacable towards the wrong 
but used soft words towards the wrong doer,— 
in the hope which he always entertained that 
they would one day themselves undo this wrong. 
The ‘‘duty of the free States’’ however, was un- 
compromising refusal to assist in sustaining the 
institution of which he spoke. Noson of the 
Pilgrims could hold a slave. And the sons of the 
Pilgrims had not failed in that duty. Would 
they not always follow the example of the broth- 
er of this Society,—-who knew how to do, as 
well as to will;—who could surrender that which 
the Jaw called his own;—who could free the 
bondsmen who had fallen to him by inheritance; 
—would they not like Palfrey, thus show their 
sense of the system which they deplored. 

Mr Sumner then briefly alluded to Dr. Chan- 
ning’s arguments in behalf of universal peace, 
and then passed tq a beautiful description of him 
as an orator, attributing the effect of his eloquence | 
to the moral weight and high aims of what he 
said. 

The orator closed by saying that he had thus 
tried to hold up the images of these servants of 
knowledge, justice, beauty, and truth, who have 
ascended to the Grand Source of knowledge, jus- | 
tice, beauty and truth. They are each dead,but | 
each though dead, yet speaketh, refining, enlarg- | 
ing, developing and advancing those who remain. | 
The body had died, but their purity and benefi-| 
cence could not die. He had dwelt upon the| 
recollection of them, not so much in grief for| 
their Joss as in gratitude for that which we had | 
so long possessed, and still possess. In proud | 
recollection, the University also might say that) 
she would pot give her dead sons for any living | 
suns in Christendom. Pickering, Story, Allston, | 
Channing! Of each of them, she might say, | 
through him, the country had been crowned with 
laurel! And these men, who left no equals in 
their country in letters, Jaw, att and humanity, 
labored in those walks not selfishly, but for the 
instruction and improvement of others. They | 
were all philanthropists, working in the cause of 
knowleage, justice, beauty andlove. These and | 
not brief and local interests, were the realities of | 
life. After the perturbations of life ali must be 
resigned except what had been devoted to God | 
and to mankind. What had been devoted toself, 
must perish, that which had been done for others, 
would live forever. Worms might destroy the 
body, but nothing could consume such fame, as 
was acquired under the grand fundamental Jaw, | 
in seeking the good of the whole human family. | 
Whenever inthis cause, all concur, they will, 
exert an influence more puissant than the sword 
to relieve men from the bondage of error and lead 
them into that service which is perfect freedom. 

These departed brothers of the Society, sum- | 
moned them to go forth into the many mansions | 





ington. He replied that he would paint but one| of the werld,—to follow their examples as schol- 
picture and that upon a subject of his ownchoos-| ars, jurists, philanthropists, and artists, with 





the artist, and Channing the philanthropist. It 


ing and added—‘*I will paint no batile piece, no | Sincere, pure, earnest enthusiasm. True wis- 
battle piece!” Lucretius had said that there was| dom looked alike at the times which were gone, 
and these which were to succeed it, and like the 


in our intercourse with man. Our devotions 
flag ; our perfect disinterestedness is daily tried 
and found wanting. 

But these are the very enemies which are to 
try our fidelity. By our conflicts with them and 
our victory over them are we to win for our- 
selves the crown of life. Through these hio- 
drances and trials—these disheartening influen- 
ces within and without have the purest Chris- 
tian virtues been cherished, and the noblest 
models of our faith been formed. 
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TO SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


[We hope that Sunday School Teachers will 
ponder well what is said in the following excel- 
lent article. ] 


It is to be feared, that of the many who en- 
gage in this work, but few feel fully the respon- 
sibility attached to it. Certainly that Teacher 
does not, who never thinks of his class from the 
time he leaves it one Sabbath until the hour of 
assembling on the next: or who, if he should 
think of it, regards the duty he has undertaken 
as one of ‘‘the things of course,”’ and gives no 
serious, patient reflection to the truth, the 
duties, and the obligations, which, when he 
meets his pupils, he shall endeavor to impress 
upon their susceptible minds. Certainly that 
Teacher can have formed no just conception of 
his responsibilities, who meets his class, or not, 
as convenience may dictate, who is willing to 
make no sacrifice of pleasure, or inclination, or 
comfort, in order to be present at the school ;— 
who has not endeavored to form in his own mind 
some definite idea of the purpose of Sabbath 
School instruction,—who has not seriously stud- 
ied for the best methors of effecting that purpose; 
and when he has done thus, who does not put 
his hand resolutely to the work. 

What then is the great purpose of Sabbath 
Schools in this day and among ourselves ? Mani- 
festly not what it was in the original conception of 
the plan ; although, wherever there is ignorante 
to be enlightened, it should be sought out, and 
brought within the influence of this benificent 
power ; and there is undoubtedly much among 
and around us, which we may be the means of 
dispelling. There are within our reach, abodes 
of poverty, into which the light of knowledge 
has never shined, where ignorance and vice and 
misery may be found associated. Let a beam 
from this source penetrate such abodes,—let us 
endeaver to convert them into dwelling places of 
intelligence, and comfort, and peace. But ina 
community like ours, where the majority of the 
children composing our school are blessed with 
parents and friends who furnish them with the 
means of mental improvement, who acknowledge, 
if they do not feel the obligations of religion, 
d not entirely neglect the 
moral education of their offspring,—the great 


and of course w 
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tion which is undertaken in the Sabbath School. 
We assign to some things a greater relative im- 
portance than to others ;—yet there is nothing 
affecting character which may be overlooked as 
of no consequence. While we labor diligently 
to instil into the minds of ovr pupils the great 
truths of religion, and to establish the great 
principles of virtue, there are many things in re- 
lation to habits, language, deportment, upon 
which we should endeavor to impart right im- 
pressions, and so far as may be in our power, en- 
force what we say. 

The deportment of the scholar during the 
hour of school claims the attention of the T’each- | 
er. J] am aware that it is a matter of no little 
difficulty to enforce a very rigid discipline in a 
Sabbath School. The system is one of so en- 
tirely a voluntary character, and pupils and 
teachers meet so much on terms of equality as 
friends, that to set up and enforce authority, 
would be an unpleasant and ungrateful task. 
Yet here as elsewhere, order, system, discipline 
are necessary, and without them little good can 
be effected. Disorder and confusion are destruc- 
tive of the usefulness of a school, and are entire- 
ly inconsistent with a pleasant discharge of its 
duties. The Teacher who fails to secure the 
attention of his class, and to preserve among 
them a due degree of order and decorum, inva- 
riably becomes dissatisfied and uninterested, and 
finds his task a disagreeable one. It is then a 
duty with every Sabbath School Teacher who 
feels interested in the success of the School, and 
who wishes to make the discharge of his duties 
pleasant and profitable,to endeavor in every possi- 
ble way to establish a system of order and disci- 
pline. . It should be one of his first objects. And 
it is the more important, because the order of 
whole school must depend almost altogether up- 
Teachers. Disorder in a single class might not 
seriously affect the School; but if one is allow- 
ed to infringe the rules of ‘propriety and deco- | 
rum, another is likely to take the same liberty ; 
still another, until what was at first a trifling in- 
convenience, becomes a serious evil. 

The condition of every school in these respects 
will depend upon the degree of interest felt in it 
by the Teachers and pupils ; and the inquiry is 
suggested, how we may excite in ourselves and 
others a greater interest than now animates us. 
One thing we may set duwn as certain, that al- 
though the greatest zeal and faithfulness on our 
part may not always insure a corresponding de- 
gree of interest on the part of our pupils, yet list- 
lessness, indifference, irregularity in us will 
speedily dampen all their zeal, and produce, if 
they do not find corresponding feelings in them. 











The influence of Teacher and pupil in this re- 
spect is reciprocal. Let the Teacher be earn- | 


see no good reason why a 
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embarrasment ought not to allow us to shrink 
from duty. Ido not think it wise ina man 


who has a family, to go a8 @ missionary unless 
he has some means for th tt; but I can 
g man who has 
fitted himself for.the ministry, should want mon- 
ey more than those of other professions. If a 
mechanic chooses to leave his New England 
home for the far West or South, he goes, (gen- 
erally,) without much education, without means, 
(except strong hands and a stout heart,) and 
not even a letter of introduction, but sure he is 
of working himself into business. But the mis- 
sionary with a good education, with letters to 
those to whom he is to minister, and who are 
ready with open doors and hearts to receive him, 
has only to put forth his energies to take a stand 
in the community which will at once make him- 
self known and appreciated accoiding to his 
merits. But here] think is the great mistake; 
he goes with the expectation that he has only to 
preach two sermons a week, and perhaps make 
a few calls, and those principally among the 
most prominent members, and his work is done 
—he now shows his own want of knowledge of 
human nature—be of al] others ought to be the 
best qualified to teach, not only in the pulpit but 
out of it; if his hearers are few and poor, let 
him open a school, his numbers may be small at 
first, but if he proves himself competent, his 


school will increase and he will become endear- 


ed to the hearts of his pupils, and his sphere of 
usefulness be two fold, both by moral and re- 
ligious instruction, for most assuredly they will 
prefer to listen to his preaching if they love him 
as their teacher. What, I ask, can he not do? 
I know it is said that a minister ought to have 
enough to support himself by his profession, 
but I would say, that depends on circumstances; 
when a society is small, there is less labor, con- 
sequently less pay, and if a society is not able 
to give their minister a support, they surely will 
not expect his services; but he should also bear 
in mind that upon his own exertions, depends 
his future success; he should remember that he 
has just set up in business; and like the mechan- 
ic or merchant all depends upon himself, with 
the blessing of Heaven. I have been a resident 
of this city for the last ten or twelve years, and 
during that time we have had some eight or ten 
different clergymen to preach during the winter, 
and perhaps two summers, at a cost to this 
small society of nearly twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars (including the building,) and yet, we cannot 
number at this moment more than we did ten 
years ago, and a prospect of not having our 
church open the coming winter for want of funds, 
which I attribute entirely to the want of a per- 
manent energetic minister. That there isa field 


estly engaged, and the scholar will be very like- | open for a good society no one who is acquainted 
ly to catch something of his zeal ‘ and this shal] | here can doubt, but whoever comes, must come 
be reflected back again, and they will mutually | with a determination to devote himself to the 
warm and enconrage each other. There are | work, and to be one of us; he must leave his 
causes enough I know to dampen our arder and | prejudices behind, if he has any, and come de- 


was a custom of the ancient Komans upon their | something pleasant when one was out of danger | 
solemn festivals to bring forward the images of | in contemplating the strugglesof men for life.— | 


Janus of the Capitol, with one face it regarded | object of a Sabbath School must be to co-oper- 


the professors should be noturiously inconsistent | their honored dead, while some one recalled in | But this was a heathen sentiment which human- 


the rich scenes of the past, and culled from its 


ate with all the means of moral and. religious 


with what they require of the students, it is a| Words, the recoJlection of their deeds. 
matter in which the public have a deep interest | 
and in respect to which they may express a de- 
cided opinion. 
Corporation and Overseers, but besides this, | this occasion, upon those, whose names alone | 
there is a wholesome influence of public eon. were able to awaken a response in every bosom, 
ment, which may properly be brought to i 
upon them. If a correct public opinion would, 
as it assuredly would, go to sustain them in re- 
moving from tne College every student who 
should refuse to obey its laws, so also it would 
go to demand the removal of every officer 
whose conduct should be at variance with what 
is required of the studeuts. This much at least 
is certain, that no public institution of the kind 


itself to the end of the livelong day. 

He did not intend to speak of their individual 
lives in the manner of a detailed biography, but 
to present the picture of Knowledge, justice, beau- 

ty and love, as they were embodied in the lives 
| of the scholar, jurist, artist and philanthropist. 
He proceeded to sketch rapidly, the life, charac- 
ter and genius of each of the illustrious men to 
whose deaths he had alluded, reversing in his re- 
marks, the order of their death. 

Joun Pickxerinc, the scholar, died in the 
month of May, 1846, aged 69, having attained 
within a few months, the allotted limit of human 
life. He was aman of learning, not of those 
who are called educated men, because at some 


can have its best influence upon the young, un- 
less its teachers in their hearts are deeply moved 
and by their lives show that they are deeply 
moved, by the love of knowledge, by a scrupu- 
lous regard for the right, and a profound sense 
of their religious obligations and duties. 

We have been led into these remarks by no! 
spirit of fault finding, and no disposition at pres- 


ed; he studied always. The world knows and 
reveres his learning, but only those who were in- 
timate with his daily life, knew his modesty, 
which led him the more he acquired to feel the 
more that he “knew nothing.’’ The modest 


So might 

| he now bring up the images of their departed lin the torture, the suffering, or the danger of a} 
brothers, not in the costume of office or the robes | fellow man, or in the representation of it. Were 
of ceremony, but in the native honors of their | 
They are first responsible to the | personal and truthful characters, and dwell upon | 


had shut out from among the subjects of art many 


time they consider that their education is finish- 


ity disowned. There ought to be no real pleasure | 


this universally acknowledged, were this senti- 
ment general, war would be shorn of its glories. 
It our statesmen and poets and oraters would 
join in saying—we will paint ‘‘no battle pieces,” 


| which, like the echo of Dodona, would prolong |—if the scenesof war were only described in | forms of Cancer, Taurus, Leo, Capricornus and 


tones of pain and reprobation, war would soon | 
cease among men. It was true that man had 
| slain his fellow man, armies had rushed against 
|armies, and the blood of brothers had been shed 
by brothers, but these were not fit) subjects for | 
| the pen of the poet or the pencil of the artist— | 
Let history tearfully record such events since it | 
| was her duty, but let her not perpetuate human | 
passions or invest them with any attractions by 

| means borrowed from art. Let good ard worthy | 
| deeds be commended and represented in glowing 
colors at the hands of history, but let us have ‘‘no 
battle pieces!’ he progress of our civilization 





jof those exciting passions which had once been 
| thought the fittest for it. Lust and intemperance 

had been banished from public display, and no 
longer intruded upon the province of poetry and 
| the arts—Lais and Phryne had fled, Bacchus and 
| Silenus had been banished reeling from the stage, 
‘and we might hope that Mars would soon follow 


ent to use the liberty we claim, against any part 
of the government of Harvard College. We be- 
lieve that there is no College in the country, 


merit that withdrew him into the obscurity of | »°wling as if from the wound received according 
private life, now recommended him to vur recol- | to the Grecian pee the batile before Troy. 
lection, and his learning and modesty were among The orator passed from his tribute to Allston 


the first of his high qualities. 

He had ealled Mr Pickering a scholar, but his 
; triumphs of scholarship were enhanced by the 
are so pure as at Cambridge. And when we} variety of their subjects. He was a lawyer, at- 
think of the religious formalism which exists in| tentive to the interests of his clients—each day 
many similar institutions, and the efforts which | W!'essing his devotion to scenes of labor which 


. . | had little attraction for him,—but preferring the 
are sometimes made through ; itious e ) ‘ ’ oe 5 
rough a factitious experi | science to the practice of his profession, being 


where the advantages of instruction are so great, 
or where, as a whole, the morals of the students 





ence to gain converts to a sect, we almost shrink! rather a seeker after truth than a defender after | 


from bringing any professedly religious influen-| wrong, to whom a well filled docket was like the 





ces to bear upon the students of a college. Bat} 
when we read a life like that of Dr. Arnold,} 
when we hear men speak of the power exercised 


dish of thistles, once esteemed a luxury. He 
was accomplished in both the law as a trade, and 
the great science of jurisprudence. He was de- | 
voted to classical studies and general philology, | 


over them by a mind and character like that of | feeling that a true American scholar is a living 


Frisbie, or as we reflect upon the mighty influ- 
ence exercised over Our own heart by the meek, | 


recommendation of the institutions of his country. 


ical studies, but fulfilled the true duty of a Christ- 


but devoted life of a holy man whor we were) ian scholar, who will draw from the past all that 
permitted to have as an instructor, we feel as if, Will tend to the progress and happiness of man, 


every teacher of youth shotld every morning 
dedicate himself anew, not only to the cause of | 
learning, but to the service of God; and, in 
thinking of our Alma Mater, while thankful 
for the really great amount of good which is 
there, we cannot but feel how much more might | 


' but will shun and disclaim ail that is pernicious 


and demoralizing which is mingled with its lit- 
erature. He went farther and made himself ac- 
quainted with the sanserit, the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, the dialects of the North American abo- 
rigines, and of the sandal groves of the Pacific, 
and composed an Indian alphabet now used it 
the Polynesian islands. He devoted himself to 


be done for the moral aud spiritual elevation of | comparative philology, a science which more 


the students, if there were in the places of in- | 


than rivals that of comparative anatomy, wide as 


striction more of that spirit of Christ, which,| 4% the useful effects of that, and which may one 


though its voice may not be heard, yet causes 
itself to be deeply and strongly felt. While ad- 
mitting, as we joyfully do, the general fidelity of 
the professors, we cannot but look with a hope, 
not entirely free from solicitude, to the present 
as the beginning of a new and better era in the 
history of the College. We are sure that the 





right movement has been made, and that it has 
come from the proper source, and we cannot| 
J 


doubt, that they whose privilege it is to have a) from among those who had been nurtured under 
commanding influence, will lend all the strength | his care, and had been permitted to share his in- 


‘of their minds and hearts to help forward the | 
great work. They will thus gain for themselves | 


and their station the highest respect that a grate-| their own lives that they might prolong his.— 
ful community can bestow, and that .icher Rieen. | The whole country mourned his death, and the 
| 


ing, the consciousness that they have performed | 
with fidelity and zeal the highest duties which | 
God has delegated to man. 





THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 


The anniversary of this society went off with resembled those master spirits of his profession, 


unusual spirit. At the dinner there was a great 


deal of pleasantry and wit. But as itis only called to a seat upon the bench of the Supreme 


through the courtesy of the College government 
that the Society is permitted to dine within the 
College walls, we should have been better pleas- 
ed if in the use of wine, they had followed the 
example which had been set the day before, 
thus meeting the courtesy which was extended 
to them by complying with what was understood 
to be the earnest wish of the College government. 
The subject, however, was referred to a com- 
mitiee, who are to report at the next annual 
meeting, when, we have no doubt, the whole 


| Alcestis-like sacrifice could have been permitted, 


| 
| 





matter will be settled as it should be. 


day produce results more wonderful than the in- 
finite calculus, under which the highest concep- 
tions may be expressed in a language, based upon 
an alphabet of human thoughts. 

The orator then passed to the name of another 
of the great deceased. JosepH Story died in 
the month of December, 1845, at the age of 66 
years. He held, at the time of his death, a high 
station as a judge, and ahtgher as a jurist, while 
his kindness and good feeling for all, and espe- 
cially to the young, was such as to make all that 
knew him rise up and call him blessed, so that 


tercourse, how readily would many—if such an 


“Similis si permutatio detur’’—have given up 


funeral torch passed across the sea. 

Literature was his early passion. The stern 
call of duty alone summoned him from its cul- 
ture, of which to the last he was fond, and in the 
midst of his varied labors, he often turned from 
the austere countenance of Themis, to the more 
genial greeting of the muses. In this he only 


Selden, Somers and Blackstone; D’ Aiguesseau 
and L’Hopital. At the early age of 32, he was 


Court of the United States, by the side of Mar- 
‘Shall. This was at the same age at which the 
celebrated Buller was called to a seat on the 


bench by the side of Lord Mansfield, in a Court | W 


over which he was not destined to preside. His- 
tory recorded that it was the fondest wish of Lord 
Mansfield, that his friend and associate should 
be his successor, but this wish was disregarded’ 
by Pitt. Our brother, like Buller, was the 
friend and associate of his chief, nor was it stat- 
ing more than deserved a place in history, to say 
that it was a warm wish of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, that he might be succeeded by Story.— 
But it was ordered otherwise; and he remained 


fect in forming theological opinion as had his; 
| and that he lived in the same belief—in the words 


een S09 the Martyrs confirmed;—a belief ackuowledged 
ae — . a io | “ “ 
But he was not exclusive in his devotion to class | by all Christians, whether their creeds were of 


| Rome or Geneva, or Canterbury, or Boston.— 


j 


| to the memory of the last of the illustrious dead 
|} whom he had named. Wittiam Exitery Cuan- 
|NING died in October, 1842, at the age of 62 
years. The transition was easy from the artist 
to the philanthropist. ‘The monumental stone of 
the latter was designed by Allston;—both had 
}the same remarkable gentl@ness, truth and feel- 
jing, W hile_the coloring of Allston found a strik- 
ing parallel in the mellow richness of the style 
of Channing. It was not asa divine that he 
should speak of him, but he might say that no 
single mind in our age had had such a strong ef- 


of another—for which Christ suffered, which the 
Apostles taught, the fathers disseminated, and 


To a wide extent and in all countries many hearts 
were reached by the meek and eloquent writings 
of the earnest divine. ' 

Addueing striking instances of the reputation 
which Dr. Channing had attained in distant parts 
of the world, Mr Sumner said that the power 
which had attained this reputation was an influ- 
ence on character. That influence had breathed 
into man a new life, and from his quiet study a 
voice had gone forth which in the cause of gen- 
tleness, righteousness and peace, had touched 
souls, whom the written or spoken word had 
never before reached. Thus lea.ing those whom 
he impressed, he distinguished himself as fore- 
most in the new era of the peaceful conquests of 
the world, in which the sword should yield to the 
;pen. He was the champion of humanity! ‘*Fol- 
low the Right’’— more resplendent than white 
| plume or orifiamme, was his motto, 
| ‘These principles, carried out in some directions 
Jed him to opinions, of which it must be said with 
sorrow, that the time had not yet come when they 
found equal acceptance with all men. Mr Sum- 
ner said that, as he then spoke of them there, 
he trod as it were on half naked cinders, but he 
should yet speak of them boldly and clearly, in 
justice to the subject and to himself. He would 
not (in the phrase of his own profession,) travel 
out of the record, but in speaking of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s influence, he must not pass these things 
by. For he was ‘one of us.’’ A member of 
the University and this Society ,—for many years 
connected with the Government of the Universi- 
ty, and the distinctive opinions of the University 
were indissolubly connected with his name. So 
/much so that the University might be addressed 
in the words of Ben Jonson:— 





‘*And when thy ruins shall disclaim 
To stand as trophies of his name; 
His name that cannot die shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee.’’ 


Mr Sumner proceeded to speak of the opinion 
and action with a fidelity of analysis and elo- 
quence of description and defence which it is ut- 
terly impossible to follow in a hurried sketch.— 

e can but notice some of the points which he 
so graphically presented. He said that Dr. Chan- 
ning had taught the Statesman that there was an 
iovariable rule of right, binding him alike in his 
public and his private duties. This was a truth 
which could not be too often repeated from the 
pulpit, the school, or the college. All nature 
from its minutest detail to the universe in which 
our system dwindled to a mere grain of sand de- 
clares the universal Law, which admits of per- 
sons, of numbers, of masses, or of size. Dr. 


memories all that might be useful to human pro- 
gress, while, with the other, it looked forward 
to that “all hail hereafter’’ richer still in ani- 
mating hopes and unfulfilled prophecies. Even 
now, the sun of the moral universe, was enter- 
ing in.o a new ecliptic,—and, no longer travel- 
ling in the old path, marked with the bristling 


culture which may be in use, and to supply so 
far as possible, their deficiency, when they are 
wanting. The Sabbath School Teacher will 
see that his great business is to open the minds 
of his pupils more fully to the truth,that the God, 








of whose being and power they have been taught, 
Faith, Hope and Charity. is not eo much to be feared, as loved ;—that he 
was past, that of Humanity was come ;—the | * the child's best friend and Be will ‘endeavor 
horse, which gave the name to the former, was | to lead the young mind to think of God in this 
now yielding to = ow Lew — for labor | relation, until the contemplation shall be de- 
were as wide as the earth, and as high us heav-| ,. ‘ : : 2 ‘. 
on, ‘The valeun of thesy, Pichecind, Also | lightful,—until the child shall look to God with 
and Channing called us to go forth, be brave— | the confidence and love becoming the parental 
Joyal---and successful. Let a fresh beacon then | and filial relation. It will also be his business 
be lighted, sacred to truth, Christ and humanity ! | to deepen in the young mind a sense of its own 
Let its fires spread from steeple to steeple, from | capabilities, —of its power of indefinite improve- 
island to island, from continent to continent, till | ie é 
it illuminate all the nations of the earth, ani- | ™€%t,—of its immortal existence ;—a sense of 
mating them to holy contests in the cause of jus- | the sacredness of the duties of love, obedience, 
tice, knowledge, beauty, and love! kindness, forbearance to the parents, friends, as- 
Mr. Sumner was frequently interrupted by | tate falle tures wh d him: 
impassioned applause, and carried with him} sociates or fallen creatures who surroun im:— 
throughout the earnest attention, and apparently, | and of the value of the means and opportunities 
the sympathy of the audience.”’ of improvement. 


We make the scriptures of the New Testa- 


Sagittarius, was to pass into the new zodiac of | 


The age of Chivalry 





|ment a manual of instruction; but surely our 
object ought not to be to teach the facts therein 

We regard Jesus as the manifestation of God | contained merely as facts, and the Teacher who | 
in the flesh ;—as the embodiment of all the di- /is content to go through a set lesson with his 
be embodied in the 


_class from this book, without making it subserve 
human form. Perfect love, truth and rectitude, 


we believe, belonged to him, and of his fulness 
in these respects, we have all received, and 
shall receive more and more as we approach him | 
ina more Lumble, reverent and trusting spirit. 


JESUS CHRIST. 


vine attributes which can 


the purposes which have been above stated, has 
a very inadequate idea of his business, or a faint 
impression of his responsibilities. The moral aim 
which all these teachings are designed to have 
should not be lost sight of ; and while he is in- 
structing the pupils in the facts of the scripture 
history, he will endeavor to infuse into his ten- 











on the bench for 34 years, the same length of 


Channing had also impressed upon the world 


INSUFFICIENCY OF THE WORLD. 


We see and acknowledge the insufficiency of 
the world. It is a lesson taught by all the gen- 
erations of man—a lesson thoroughly tame and 
common place, were it not, that it always comes 
with a sense of painful reality to our own indi- 
vidual experience ; and that in spite of its ac- 
knowledged truth, we are always thinking and 
acting as if in our particular case, it would be 
found false. We build our house over the half 
extinguished crater which has swallowed up all 
who have attempted to live there. In pursuit of 
something that may satisfy the heart, we pass 
on through paths, which, from the united testi- 
mony of our own better natures and the expe- 
rience of all who have gone before, we know 
must end in disappointment and sorrow. We 
lay up on the earth treasures, and seek there for 
bread, which man’s experience and God's word 
alike declare, cannot satisfy the soul. But must 
it always be thus? Can we never learn? 





A HOMILY. 


Every situation and condition has its peculiar 
hindrances and trials in the way of a religious 
life. Prosperity has always a tendency to bind 
our affections to the earth, to create an undue 
seuse of our own importance, to make us thought- 
less and self-indulgent, to close the heart to the 
calls of mercy, and the visitations of divine grace. 
Misfortune often depresses and chills the affec- 
tions, opening a fountain of bitterness and en- 
vy towards those who are more fortunate than 
ourselves ; or it multiplies our labors, it takes 
up all our time, and leaves no opportunity to 
cultivate the Christian virtues and graces. One 
has no leisure for religious meditation, another 
no sufficient inducement to action. With one 
the sound of daily cares, the attentions which 
others covet, the parade and show of external 
things are a wearying burden, weighing down 
the soul, and pressing out its better life ; while 
another has not cares enough, and, because of 
the want of interesting objects without, knows 
not what powers there are unborn within, and 
the true strength of the soul is dissolved and wast- 
ed in emotions which have no worthy or reli- 
gious end. Thus with every one who would be 
a Christian, there are disheartening influences 
within,—coldness and thouglitlessness in respect 
to what we acknowledge to be objects of mo- 


der mind the spirit of him whose life and Jabors 
form the principal subject of that history. 

Nor is it the subject matter alone of his in- 
structions, that the Teacher will find to be im- 
portant. No one can for a moment seriously re- 
flect upon the influence that the manner in 
which he discharges his duty, may exert upon 
his class, without seeing abundant cause for a 
thoughtful, diligent and circumspect attention to 
his words and conduct. Here isa child laying 
the foundations of its future character and desti- 
ny. The Sabbath School Teacher is contribut- 
ing to the materials that go to make up that fu- 
ture, not only by the instructions he may impart 
fiom Sabbath to Sabbath, but by the manner in 
which those instructions are communicated, and 
the proof which his life gives, that he really re- 
gards them as true and important. He will 
therefore think that the Sabbath School is no 
place for a careless discharge of duty :—that it 
is no place for trifling conversation or levity of 
conduct. It is no place which holds out allure- 
ments of pleasure, unless we have disciplined 
ourselves to find our highest pleasures in our 
highest duties, and he who has done this will 
need no extraneous excitement to warm up in 
his bosom, a zeal in the work. In his inter- 
course with his class, in his preparation to meet 
them, or in the example which he exhibits to 
them in the world, will he manifest the depths 
of his convictions of the nature and importance 
of his relations to them. 

These are all considerations of high import. 
There are others which, although of minor con- 
sequence, are not to be overlooked: No one 
has probably had much experience in forming 
the characters of the young, without having 
the conviction forced upon him, that Here there 
are no ¢rifles. Character is made up by so many 
influences, and what at the moment seemed en- 
tirely insignificant, has so often been proved by 
after experience to have exerted the most mark- 
ed power, that he who in the education of the 
young, allows many things to pass as trifles, 
will often find that the most careful attention to 
what he deemed important, has been labor Jost. 
Some trifling fault uncorrected, some apparent- 
ly harmless habit permitted, has laid the founda- 
tion of future sorrow, and disappointment of the 
fairest promise and fondest hopes. This princi- 
ple, true with regard to the education of youth 








mentous interest ;—jealousy, pride, selfishness, 


generally, is applicable also to the part of educa- 


chill our zeal : but we have no right to look for 
success in our school, unless we can make our- 
selves interested in spite of all the discourage- 
ments that are around us. How then shall we 
keep the flame alive in our own bosoms? There 
may be many things which produce temporary 
excitement ;—but what we want is a steady, in- 
extinguishable interest in our work. And I know 





termined to stay with us, and work for us.— 
If the society is not able to pay him all that is 
necessary for his support, they will give him 
their children to instruct and will encourage him 
in every good work. I believe if there was no 
encouragement held out to those who go out as 
missionaries of having money given them by the 
| Association except to pay their expenses to 


j 


not where it may be found, unless it be in a Jove | their place of destination, the cause would be 


of doing good; unless it be sought in the dili-| 
gent study of the character and life of our Savior | 
who made it his great business to go about do-| 
ing good, permitting no dullness, indifference a 
unkindness to change his purposes, and to ai. 
minish his zeal. Could we but drink in his spir- 

it, there would be no lack of interest in the Sab- 

bath School instruction, so long as there were| 
children with ignorance to be enlightened, faults | 
and vices te be corrected, and moral affections to 
be trained up to virtue and Heaven. T 





WANT OF MINISTERS. 


We hope our readers will not grow weary 
of this subject. Itis an exceedingly important 


| one, and we are pleased with the manner in 


which it has been treated on both sides. We give 
below an article from a highly respectable cor- 
responcent in Savannah, whose views, we must | 
think, are unquestionably correct. What higher 
sphere for the pure ambition and zealous labors 
of our best and ablest young men, than is to be 
found in these isolated places! We well re- 
member our ardent longings for such a work, 
and the bitter disappointment which we experi- 
enced, when our plans for entering upon it, were 
broken up by repeated attacks of sickness. It is 
a hard work: it has many discouragements. It 
requires that we should give up comforts and as- 
sociatians which are very dear. It calls for 
much self-denial. But who, that is fit for the 
office of a Christian minister, would not gladly 
endure them all in such a cause? We are cold 
and sluggish. We do not feel, 


When will our young men view these things as 
they ought? 

' We have, indeed, faithful and earnest labor- 

ers in the field. At the west we could not ask 

for better men, than those who are wearing out 

their strength and are ready, if need be, to wear 

out their lives, at Louisville, St. Louis, Quincy 

and Geneva. We wish that those who shrink 
from such fields of labor, and who see so many 
lions in the way, would visit those places, and 
become acquainted with the ministers there, till 
they had imbibed something of their spirit and 
were armed with their power. ‘Till we have 
enough of such men to make themselves felt 
through the whole length and breadth of the | 
land, carrying their glad tidings into the city and 
the wilderness, there is a want of ministers 
among us, though a thousand should remain 
about here unemployed. There is hardly @ 
large town in the United States, where, if the 
right man of our denomination should go, there 
would nut in ten years be a strong, intelligent 
and prosperous society gathered around him. 


Mr. Eprror:—Your correspondent X, differs 
so widely from me in his views of the wants of 
home missionaries, I desire to occupy @ small 
space in your columns to give my Piteics In 
speaking of the scanty means for missionary pur- 
poses, he says, “it argues a great want of 
knowledge of human natore, to expect that our 
young men will give themselves toa work which 
demands the sacrifices of their homes, of minis- 
terial intercourse, of friends, of educational and 
social privileges, and the subjection of themselves 
to coldness, indifference, distrust and persecu- 
tion.”” I can no-where find in the teachings of 
Christ those sentiments, and to my mind it ar- 
gues the want of that interest and zeal which 4 
Christian minister ought to possess to render 
himself useful wherever he may be ca!led to la- 
bor. If the cause of pure Christianity is worth 
contending for, a little persecution or pecuniary 








as we ought, | 
the solemn obligations that rest upon us, and the |‘ 
laborers grow faint, before their work is begun. tg 


more prosperous than it now is; distribute books, 
tracts, &c., but let each man take care of him- 
self, you then throw him upon his own resources, 
and both himself and his hearers will be much 
better off. There is too much of a disposition 
fur one set of men to live upon another, they can- 
not move without the aid of other men’s purses, 
and the sooner men are made to feel that they 
must depend upon themselves the better.— 
Christ told his disciples to take no scrip, neither 
money in their purses, for the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. I think his precepts as good now 


as ever. M. 
Savannah, Aug. 16, 1846. 





For the Register. 
MINISTRY AT LARGE. 


Some changes have taken place in this Minis- 
try which we think will be highly advantageous, 
and tend to'give more extended usefulness to this 
important labor. The Suffolk Street Chapel 
will continue under the charge of Rev. Mr. 
Cruft, and Mr. Winkley, late of the Divinity 
School, has accepted an invitation to take charge 
of the Pitts Street Chapel. While the Rev. 
Mr. Burton and the Rev. Dr. Bigelow will de- 
vote their time wholly to visiting. The Rev. 
Mr. Burton has Jabored in this way with great 
success since he first entered the ministry an¢ 
Rev. Dr. Bigelow who has performed his duties 
with great fidelity, will now at his own request 
| devote himself wholly to visiting. Dr. Bigelow 
‘has felt a deep interest in this part of his duties 
‘and thinks he may be more widely useful by 
giving his whole time to this branch of the min 





The field is ample for all these laborers an 
even for many more. Tle population is ranidl) 
increasing and emigrants from all quarters ar 
pouring in upoa us. We are surrounded by 
multitudes of the destitute and vicious. No on 
can doubt that we need a larger number of ‘spit 
itual laborers among the poor than we hav 
hitherto had, and that the Ministry at Larg 
should be carried on in the most active and eff 
cient manner. 
There will now be connected with the fraternit 
of churches four ministers. Two of these wi 
pecial charge of chapels, into which the; 
gather all the poor who will come, and they wi 
also visit as many who do not attend the chape 
as it is possible for them to do. The other tw 
will give their whole time to visiting, callir 
from time to time, neighborhood meetings, al 
attending to those multiplied duties which w! 
present themselves in their labors among th 


have s 





OO0T. 
' We cannot but think that this arrangeme? 


enlarging 1s it does this important sphere of | 


bor, and calling in one more well-qualified 4! 
efficient minister, will meet with the hearty ® 
proval of all the friends of the fraternity, and ¥ 
hope that the various churches will rejoice 
contribute whatever may be needed to meet t 
additional expense which the fraternity will th 
incur. 

We believe that 4 
now contemplate doing 1s 
the wants of our increasi 


yond our own duty as Christians. 


Il will feel that what w 
g is not too much to me 
ng population, or b: 
R. C. W. 





ritan takes great pleasure in quotin. 
de Register the fact that, within the _ 
ten years, there has been a falling off in . ui 
average number of graduates of the Cambrid, 
Divinity School from twelve to eight. Willt 
Puritan be so good as to let us know how t | 
numbers at Andover compare with what they 
were ten or fifteen years age, and draw ils 0" 


inferences. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

re Miscettangovs Writixes or F. W. P. 

Greenxwoop, D. . . 

It is refreshing to see this book. And yet 


ete is nothing in it of exciting interest. Its 
irit is as calm as the sunlight that lays warm 
d still upon the hills in an Indian summer. 
xe Journal, as the Editor, Dr. Greenwood’s 
n, suggests, ‘will probably be read with most 
erest by those who knew him intimately, and 
10 are still disposed to take an affectionate 
ncern in all that relates to him.’’ His descrip- 
ns, without any parade of words, are always 
e pictures of the objects themselves. There 
however, in this part of the volume less mat- 
-of general interest and instruction than we 
d expected, though it contains passages of rare 
auty, and brings us very pleasantly into the 
ciety of the author. 
Several of the other articles have been among 
@ most popular as they are among the most 
autiful of American writings, and we rejoice 
have them brought together. Of this charac- 
r is the sublime essay on the Eternity of God, 
e exceedingly pleasant remarks on the Study 
Natural History and the Holy Land, and we 
ivy not the man who can read The Duties of 


The Christian Examiner ; 

The Monthly Religious Miscellany ; 

A Brief Review of four different theories of 
English Grammar, opposed to that of Murray, 
&c. By John Goldsbury. 

Plain dealing with the discipline of the Socie- 
ty of Friends. 








ELDER ELIAS SMITH. 


We have announced, in a previous number of 
pour paper, the recent death of the widely known 
individual whose name we have given above. 
The following notice is from the ‘Christian Her- 
ald,’’ a continuation of a paper commenced many 


first religious paper ever published in the United 
States, if not in the world. [Trumpet. 

The life of this venerable individual, whose 
death was briefly noticed in the Herald a few 
weeks since, is so intimately connected with the 
early history of the Christians, that itis but an 
act of justice to the memory of the man, and an 
offering we owe tothe world, to give a more 
particular and extended notice in the same paper 
which originated with him almost forty years 
ago. 

"Elder Elias Smith was born in Lyme, Ct., 
June 17, 1769, and from the age of thirteen was 
brought up in Woodstock, Vt, where he expe- 
rienced conversion at the age of sixteen, and 
was baptised and united with a Baptist church. 





‘inter without a quickening of the pulse and of 
e kindly charities of the heart. We are thank- 
| forthe volume. It isa privilege to be thus, 
ce more, drawn as into the presence of one so 
eek, so truthful and so pure. We feel as if, 
‘ea thus, he would not pass by us without leav- 
g behind a silent benediction and something of 
at spiritual peace which is now his everlasting 


ward. 





UTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; designed as 
a companion to the Common School Geography, and 
for the use of Grammar and High Schools. By John 
Q. Day. 

We like the plan, and so far as we have ex- 
nined it, are pleased with the execution of this 
wok. A friend, whose opinion on such a sb- 
ct is entitled to much more weight than . ours, 
id who has no acquaintance with the author, 
ter examining a portion of it, spoke of it to 
3 in strong terms of approbation, as filling a new 
id important place among school books. 





R. HUNTINGTON ON THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 

We noticed this book sometime ago favorably, 
ut with the cautious reserve which we thought 
ecessary in speaking of a Sunday School Manu- 
! before its merits had been tested by use. We 
ave since then had an oportunity of knowing 
omething of it asa Manual actually used in a 
unday School, and feel it our duty to say that 
ve regard it as one of the most valuable of all 
lass books. It is a great help to teachers, and 
tonce uncommonly interesting and instructive 


9 scholars. 





‘orTIETH ANNUAL REPORT of the Trastees of the | 


Public School Society of New York. 
From this report it appears that the society | 
as given more than usual attention to the con- | 


> . | 
truction of buildings designed to accommodate | 


he schools under its charge. Several new ones | 
iave been erected in which the comfort and 
realth of the pupils have been attended to.— 
We are glad to see that the subject of ventila- 
ion and of schools in basement rooms beneath 
he surface of the earth has become one of seri- 
2us consideration. About 200 volumes of ‘‘care- 
fully selected” books have been added to the 
school libraries, and the number of pupils com- 
pared with that of the preceeding year, shows 
an increase of 2,246. This is encouraging, and 
is undoubtedly the result of the new interest 
which has been awakened within the last few 
years all over the country, in the subject of pub- 
lie schools, and for which we are so much in- 
debted to Mr. Mann. The trustees have desir- 
ed ta introdnee into the schools the studies of 
drawing, mapping, and the elements of the nat- 
ural sciences, and for this purpose one hour a 
week has been set apart. Minerals are to be 
collected and cabinets formed by the pupils, to 
which are to be added specimens of their own 
work, showing the skill, the taste, the ingenui- 


ty of the pupil These articles are to be circu- 
lated among the schools of the city, and even 
sent to those in distant parts of the state in order 
These 
collections are finally to be distributed among 


to excite a just ambition for excellence. 
the families connected with the schools. We} 
have in this report a letter from the girls of pub- | 
lic school No. 15, New York, to the girls of| 
public schoo] No. 7 Syracuse, accompanying a 
present of 18 specimens of minerals, and three 
or four hundred families are said to have been 


supplied with similar sets; and we have the ane | 


swer of the girls in Syracuse acknowledging the 
receipt of the minerals, and sending back 18 
specimens of plants gathered in the vicimty of 
their village. This imterchange of gifts has 
struck us as peculiarly beautiful and interesting. 
The success which may attend it, like every 
thing else connected with a school, will depend 
principally upon the zeal of the teacher and his 
ability to interest the pupils in it. Theories 
which are delightful to listen to, and plans which 
on paper have met our warmest approval, we 
have found it otterly impossible to practice on 
from circumstances and difficulties which we did 
not anticipate; and it is our settled conviction 
that no plan can succeed, unless the teacher who 
adopts it has ability so to modify it as to adapt it 
to himself, to his own habits of thought and of 
action, and to his school. He who adopts the 
plan of another in this way makes it his own, 
and he enters upon its execution with all the 
earnestness of the original inventor. He is not, 
like a youth in a man’s coat and a child’s vest, 
disfigured by assuming what belongs to another, 
but has so adapted every part to himself, taking 
Out where it was too large, and added where it 
was too Small—that it see 
from his own mind. He feels it to be his own, 
and this feeling gives Ikon oes feeties os 
cess which nothing exe “] pe a ee 
tem, however good ahaa oa 
teacher takes a Merty . oo — a 
‘terest in it himself.— 
He cannot expect to breathe into his 
inspiration which he does not himself 
Geen nn mmmmmas ered than this of 
’ ect the hearts of 
others must have a heartfhimself.”” . 4. M, 


Tue Ox Sanctuary. By A. J. Requier. 


A Romance full of exciting incidents, but of a 
character that we do not like. 


ms to have sprung 
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possess, — 
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We have received from the publishers, 
The Re-publication of the Edinburg Review ; 
Littell’s Living Age ; 
Bush's Statement of reasons for embracing the 


ctrines and di 
< sclosures of Emanual Sweden- 


New York Mirror ; 
he Southern Quarterly Revie#; 


d 








|a religious newspaper in America. 


, He commenced preaching when 21 years of age, 
land was ordained at Lee, N. H. in August, 
| 1792. when 23 years old. He continued a reg- 
‘ular Baptist minister about twelve years, and 
| was much respected by the ministers and church- 
les of that denomination. In 1801, being per- 
| plexed with the Calvinistic doctrines of the Bap- 
| tists, he was driven over into the opinion that all 
| would finally be saved, but here met such for- 
| midable obstacles as compelled him to retract a 
|few weeks after. Here his doubts and trials 
were very great, till relieved by a discovery of 
the free offer of salvation to all men who will be- 
lieve, and that therefore both Calvinism and 
Universalism are unscriptural. 

In 1802, he commenced preaching boldly upon 
these principles wherever doors were opened. 
He soon discovered that the names and creeds of 
| the several sects were both of modern date and 
of human origin. ‘This path py ecnape ee and ac- 
cordingly acted. Great and extensive reforma- 
tions immediately commenced and spread through 
| lis instrumentality. He travelled in all direc- 
tions, and both preachers and churches were 
| rapidly raised up in several of the New England 
States. This state of things continued till 1810, 
when he removed to Philadelphia; after which 
he was never so deeply sviritual, nor so useful 
as a revival preacher. Having taught the peo- 
ple no system for the support of ministers, he 
became embarrassed, lost his wife, and returned 
to New England in 1815. He was again mar- 
ried to an excellent woman, but found it necessa- 
| Ty to keep boarders ; and finally went into the 
| practice of medicine to obtain support. 
| In 1817, we were all astounded with the news 
| that he had publicly proclaimed his belief in the 
doctrine of Universalism. ‘The news proved 
| true, and a great trial and grief to all the preach- 
ers and chuiches, and resulted in withdrawing 
the hand of fellowship from him as a preacher of 
the gospel. Afier about ten years he renounced 
Universalism, and sought a standing again in 
the Christian Connexion, but many of the breth- 
ren could not feel satisfied that he should be cor- 
dially and fully received without great penitence 
and very full and humble confession. After a 
season he appeared again to favor Universalism, 
but several years ago professed again to be freed 
from it, and preached considerably among our 
churches, but with far less strength and energy 
\than formerly. For some years past he has 

preached but little, and has probably been very 

| friendly in his feelings toward both Universalists 

| and others ; while his age and infirmities have 
en increasing upon him. 

I believe Elder Smith has always had the rep- 
vtation of a strietly moral man, in the midst of 
all hischanges. When any of his old friends 
called upon him he felt strong emotions of kind- 
ness and gratitude, and it was generally very 
pleasant to hear himconverse upon the Scrip- 
tures, which were familiar to him. 

Few men ever possessed 80 tenacious a meno- 
ry, or so easy a communication as did Elder 
Smith. His early years were marked with great 
devotion and zeal in preaching the Gospel. And 

fur many years after he separated from the Bap- 
tisis, his travels, preaching, and writings amount- 
ed to abundant labor. In this time many hun- 
dreds were converted to God through his person- 
lal efforts. Fifty persons have been known to 
| be converted who were awakened under one of 
| his sermons. 
| Bat with all his powers and grace, he was 
| naturally unstable, and caused both himself and 
| others much grief and trial. This was his great 
weakness, which he seemed unable to overcome, 








| and which greatly awakened his strength and 


influence, and very much abated the confidence 
of his friends. 

Between the age of thirty-three and forty-sev- 
en he wrote a large number of books and pam- 
phlets, which obtained a ready and extensive 
sale. He was the first man who ever published 
It was call- 
ed the ‘*Herald of Gospel Liberty,’’ and ‘was 
commenced in Portsmouth, N. H., Sept 1. 1808. 
When he became a Universalist, it passed into 
the hands of Robert Foster, and was _ published 
under the name of the ‘Christian Herald.’’°— 
Before his death it was purchased by an Associ- 
| ation, and is the same paper, in which this no- 
tice is now published. 

Elder. Smith was in some respects among the 
| greatest men of the age, and but for his deficien- 
| cles would have shone through life as few men 
pane did. Asitis he will be remembered with 
strong feelings of affection by many who have 
| been benefitted by his former zeal and labors. 
But his sun has sét at the advanced age of sev- 
enty seven; his good qualities are an example, 
while his failings are a beacon to others. His 
eventful Jife should teach us lessons of wisdom, 
siability, and patient perseverance. 





Recently a Society of Ladies, connected with 
| the Unitarian Church in this town, the object of 
| whose formation and effort was aid in benevo- 
| lent works in their denomination, purchased and 
| presented to a new and small Unitarian Society 
in ‘Troy, N. Y., a beautiful communion service. 
lhe following letter from the pastor of the Troy 
| Society acknowledging the present, has been 
handed to us for publication, in order that all in- 
terested in the gift might see the response. All 
others who delight in noticing such examples of 
Christian affection and kindness, may not be un- 
interested, also, in its perusal. [Springfield Re- 
publican. 





Troy, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1846 

Mapam:—The religious Society to which I 
have the pleasure of muinistering—the First Uni- 
tarian in T'roy—have assigned to me the grate- 
ful office of acknowledging the receipt through 
the agency of Mrs. Barton, of the beautitul 
Communion Service presented to the Society by 
the Ladies of the Sewing Circle connected with 
the Unitarian Society in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

It arrived, last week, in good order, and is ad- 
mired by all who have seen it, for the appropri- 
ateness of its several forms, and the elegance of 
its workmanship, as well as for the richness of 
its material, and for its general effect. 

I beg you, Madam, to convey to the Ladies, 
to whose pious care and Christian sympathy we 
re indebted for this beautifnl Service, this ex- 
| pression of our deep sense of obligation to them, 
| for the interest that, in this, they have shown in 
| the prosperity of our infant Church. Nothing 
could have been more opportone—nothing more 
encouraging ; and although the taste shown by 
the Ladies in selecting the form of their gift, is 
@ secondary consideration, compared with the 
spirit that prompted it, yet we feel that we ought 
not to pass without remark, the good taste, as- 
sociated, in this case, with the good feeling, to 
which we are so much indebted. 

We mefn that these vessels shall be carefully 
and forever preserved in our little sanctuary, as 
a memorial that our church, in its infancy, had 
its ‘nursing mothers’’ in a sister State : and 
we hope that, for generations, they may be 








years ago, by Elder Smith, and which was the | 


among the instruments, by which the spirits of 
those, who, around our Communion Table, have , 
remembered our common Lord, shall have been 
wrought into ‘‘vessels of mercy ’’ and “prepar- 
ed unto glory.”’ in that day when all the true 
disciples shall be gathered, as one flock, under 
the one Shepherd, whose body and blood shall, 
in these vessels, have been set forth. 

In be half of the First Unitarian Society in 
Troy, I am, Madam, very respectfully, 

Your friend and servant, 
JNO. PIERPONT. 
To Mrs. Geo. Frost. 














OBITUARY. 


MRS. MIRANDA STEVENS. 


In Kennebunk, July 6th, Mrs. Miranda Stevens, 
wife of Mr. Orlow Stevens, aged 35. In the de- 
cease of Mrs. Stevens, her friends have met with a 
severe loss. She was esteemed by all who knew 
her, and by those who were intimately acquainted 
with her, she was highly beloved. She was tender, 
affectionate and devoted in all her domestic relations; 
faithful and conscientious in the duties of daily life. 
The subject of religion had always been to her 
mind one of deep interest; and fora few months 
before her departure, one of special anxiety. For 
soiwne time before her decease, she felt a deep reli- 
gious enjoyment, professed herself openly to her ac- 
quaintances a disciple of her Lord and Master, and 
was about to unite with the First Church in Kenne- 
bunk when she became suddenly the victim of bodi- 
ly disease, which extended toher mind. Melancholy 
and despair settled over her spirit—reason seemed 
partially dethroned—it was not her lot to depart, re- 
joicing in the triumphs of faith. Yet, let not her 
nereaved and mourning friends sorrow as those with- 
out hope. Mysterious are the events of life. May 
they have a trust in God that can look through the 
darkness of the present hour and see light beaming 
from the throne of the Almighty. May the consola- 
tions of the gospel of Jesus be theirs, and may they 
have that faith in him which overcomes the trials of 
earth, and lays firm hold on immortality. 


























MISUELLANEOUS ITEMS, 
TuRKEY. Cesitpsttonate. The Sultan ap- 


pears to be taking very effective steps to extend edu- 
cation. He finds very efficient aid in his chief min- 
ister, Reschid Pacha. 

A normal schoul for the education of teachers is 
to be instituted, for the conducting of which teachers 
are to be brought from Western Europe. ‘There ap- 
pears to be a real anxiety on the part of the Gevern- 
ment to extend the blessings of education among all 
classes. 

It is mentioned that the Sultan had appointed a 
Minister of Public Instruction, and earnestly recom- 
mended his ministers to propagate and encourage 
public instruction. Reschid Pacha, was, it was 
stated, being overwhelmed with favors by his Sover- 
eign. An Armenian woman had married lately a 
Turk without being obliged to abjure her religion, 
and the marriage was declared to be legal, which is 
an unprecedented fact in Turkey. 


Frencu Acapemy. The prize in the French 
Academy, founded by the Count Maille Latour Lan- 
dry, ‘*in favor of a poor young author, whose already 
remarkable talents make him deserving of encourage- 
ment to pursue his literary career,’’ has just been 
adjudged, according to the report of M. Lebrum, 
unanimously and by acclamation to Lafon Labatal, 
an interesting blind man whose, misfortunes and 








*beautiful poems, published by Furne under the title 
of Watchings and Regrets, were noticed in the 
Journal des Debats some months since, and who de- 
serves so highly the praises and sympathies which 
the distingui-hed talents of the author, and his great 
misfortune, have called out on all hands. 


Arr Prants. A few months since, an esteemed 
friend, who had had official residence in South 
America treated himself toa visit to his native coun- 
try, and brought to us a present of a plant, which 
the Venezuelans call the ‘*May Flower.’’ It is 
a vegetable of very singular habits, having appa- 
rently as little relish for the ground, as a loon has. 
The plants, for there are apparently many of them, 
were tied to an old decayed stick of wood, looking 
like a small drift log, that Noah might have thrown 
overboard to try the currents, excepting that it is ‘‘as 
dry as a remainder biscuit after a long voyage."’, We 
took the stick of wood, with its valuable contents, 
and hung it up to the grape vine arbor, some eight 
or ten feet from the ground, and in dry weather, 
threw a little water upon it early in the morning. 
In June, one of these comical affairs guve out some 
very beautiful flowers, of a variegated lilac color, 
while the stems and Jeaves increased and multiplied. 
The blessoms lasted scarcely a week; but only two 
weeks since, there Was another blossoming, on 
another one of these plants, and appearances are fa- 
vorable to a succession of flowering. We do not 
know how many of these **anemones’’ there are in 
and about this city, but we do not recollect to have 
seen one in any of the gardegs which we have vis- 
ited. A plant that can flourish in mid-air, withoat 
a spoonful of soil, or even a thimble full of guano, is 
a convenience for those not overburdened with 
grounds. The very little adhesion of the rovts of 
some of these plants to the wood, indeed, the entire 








,of wood, forbids the application of parasytic to 


independence which some of them have of the stick 


them. ‘There is nothing in the wood to enrich their 
veins; yetthey look as fresh and vigorous as if they 
had been cultivated ina rich moist soil, by the 
hands of a skilful gardener, while new roots are 
constantly shooting out to take hold on the air, and 
draw thence nutriment for stock and leaf and flower. 
[Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette. 


How True. A very éminent writer has said 
that although we seem grieved at the shortness of 
life in general, we are wishing every period of it at 
anend. ‘The minor longs to be of age; then to be 
a man of business; then to make an estate; then to 
arrive at honor; then to retire. ‘The ursurer would 
be very well satisfied to have all the time annihilated 
that lies between the present moment and the next 
quarter day; the politician would be contented to 
lose three years of his life, could he place things in 
the posture that he fancies they will occupy after 
such a revolution of time; and the lover would be 
glad to strike out all the moments of existence that 
ure to pass away before the next meeting. 


TeNEMENTS FOR THE Poor. This subject— 
as it ought to have done long ago—is attracting at- 


tention among ourselves. We are glad to see it is 


also occupying the minds of philanthropists abroad. 
The Pacha of Egypt—an account of whose humane 
purposes we copied a week or two since—may after 
all be imitated—he should be far surpassed, in 
Christian lands. In the following extracts, the mod- 
erate salaries and judicious economy are worthy of 
notice. 

In the Court of Common Council of London, July 
30th, Mr. R. L. Jones presented the following Re- 
port, which excited a good deal of interest in the 
Court: 

‘That your petitioners have been engaged for 
more than two years past, in sundry efforts for the 
amelioration of the circumstances of the working 
classes; and expended in the year ending April 30, 
1846, the sum of £5,303 8s, the receipts of the So- 
ciety during the same period being only £4,415 15s 
1d; the sularied officers of the Society being three, 
and their salaries during the last year being for the 
Secretary £300, the Clerk £40, and the Agent £50, 
only amounting in all to £390. The Society has 
no funded property, and was possessed, on April 
30, only of certain houses in Bagnigge Wells, sub- 
ject to a mortgage of £3,000, and a cash balance of 
£29 14s. 

That your petitioners, have taken into their con- 
sideration the state of the dwellings of the poor. 

That your petitioners believe that the a of 
various causes, have tended to render the habitations 
of the poor more limited in number (at least in the 
heart of London,) and therefore more crowded and 
unwholesome than in former years. Almost every 
new street that is opened sweeps away many courts 


ble description are raised, except in the suburbs, at 
: most inconvenient distance from the scenes of Ja- 
or. 

Your petitioners are now desirous of making an 
effort to benefit a still poorer class, and, for this pur- 
pose have obtained from Her Majesty’s Commission- 
ers for Woods and Forests, a site of land, situated 
in the heart of St. Giles, on which they propose to 
build a house, giving clean and wholesome lodgi 
to 100 single laborers, at a rent, not greater than 
they are now forced to pay for accomodations in 
houses filled with dirt, vermin, unwholesome air, 
bad society, and many other evil circumstances, 

The uences of these changes your petition- 
ers believe to be most prejudicial both to health and 
to morals. In order to attempt something in coun- 
teraction, your petitioners erected last year a num- 
ber of small dwellings near Gray’s-ig-lane, in which 
there are now living ten mechanics, occupying three 
rooms each, 13 occupying two rooms each, and 30 
poor widows, occupying each a single room, the 








latter at a rent of 1s. 6d. per week. These houses 
are well drained and ventilated; and have all the 
conveniences requisite to a due regard to decency 
and morals. 

The dwellings they build are let at rents produc- 
ing about 6 per cent. Which rents go into the general 
funds of this Society and are immediately applied to 
similar purposes.”’ ‘ 

From an article on ‘‘The Naval Force and Com- 
merce of the World’’ in Hunt’s Merchant’s Maga- 
zine, we take the following:— 


‘‘Great Britain exceeds every other nation, not on- 
ly inthe amount of its naval force, but also in its 
commerce. During the year 1843, there were twen- 
ty-three thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight 
merchant vessels belonging to that empire, and dur- 
ing the following year it was ascertained that it pos- 
sessed nine Seton steam vessels, with a tonnage of 
one hundred and thirteen thousand six hundred and 
seventy-seven tons. At the present time she has 
twenty-four thousand and sixteen vessels, with a ton- 
nage of three millions forty-four thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-two tons, employing one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand six hundred and ninety- 
two men. 

'The United States, which stands next in the amount 
of its commerce, possesses nineteen thousand seven 
hundred and twenty vessels,with an agregate tonnage 

of two millions four hundred and sixteen thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine tons, these employing 
one hundred and eighteen thousand seamen. We 
have seven hundred and forty-five vessels in the 
whale-fishery,a tonnage of three hundred and sixteen 
thousand and nineteen tons employed in steam nav- 
igation, the total number of vessels upon the lakes 
being seventy, fifty-six of which are steamboats. 


Tue Great Fancy Bau came off at New- 

rt according to the appointment and the New 
York papers fill columns with the most rapturous 
descriptions of the lovely ladies and their charming 
and bewitching dresses. This is the head of society 
and it is beautiful. The other en: is made up of 
the sempstresses who make shirts at 4 cents apiece! 
Were any of their employers at the Newport Ball? 


Rewuier ror Nantucket. The amount al- 
ready subscribed in this city, for the relief of the 
Nantucket sufferers, is $18,200. Fifteen thousand 
have been remitted, three more will be sent in a few 
days. The subscription isto be kept open until 
$20,000 have been raised. 


It is said the Academy of Music will have the 
Marlboro’ Chapel for their concerts this season, and 
the Lowell Lectures will be given at the Tremont 
‘Cemple. Among other celebrities, Mr. Agassiz will 
Lecture on glaciers, &c. 


Resvusitration. The work of rebuilding on the 
burnt district of Nantucket is going on with great ra- 
pidity. It is nota month, says the Warder, since 
the work of rebuilding was commenced in earnest; 
and already upwards o! sixty stores and shops have 
grown into being. Mechanics, of almost every trade, 
are reaping, as they deserve, a profitable harvest. 


Mr. Cameron, of Pa., warp j stated on the floor 
of the Senate, that the county of Schuykill, ‘‘which 
a few years ago was a wilderaess, now contains 40,- 
000 inhabitants, $30,000,000 of capital, and fifty 
miles of railroad under ground!’’—in the coal 
mines. 


Tue AMERICAN Boarpd or Fore1Gn Mis- 
s1ons—whose meetings, for several years pust, 
have been attended by five or six hundred clergy- 
men, and others from a distance—hold their 37th 
Anniversary at New Haven: commencing Sept. 8th, 
at 4 o’clock, and to continue, probably, as usual, 
three days. Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen is expected to 
preside—and Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, to deliver 
the opening discourse. This Society has now about 
100 Mission establishments, at prominent points of 
influence on the globe—and its receipts for the past 
yeat, have amounted to $262,073. [Atlas. 


Beet SuGar in France. The manufacture 
of the beet sugar, the present year, surpasses to a 
remarkable extent that of any previous year. At 
the end of last May there had been manufactured 
88,000,000 pounds of sugar, nearly ten millions 
more than any previous year. This paid into the 
treasury of the country over eight millions francs or 
two and a half millions more than last year. There 
are now no less than three hundred and six manu- 
factories in fult operation, and only three in the 
whole kingdom not in operation, and this because 
they have as much sugar as they can store. Thirty 
manufuctories have been added to the list during the 
past year. 


Criry Aupiror’s Report. The thirty-fourth 
anoual report of the receipts and expenditures of the 
City of Boston, by the City Auditor, is just publish- 
ed and distributed for the information of the citizens. 
It gives a full and very clear exhibition of the state 
of the finances, and of the expenditures of the city, 
and of the city debt. The amount of annual income 
and expenditure is very large, being more than 
double that of the Commonwealth. The business of 
the ‘Treasurer's and Auditor’s departments is con- 
ducted with great regularity and promptness, and 
with a commendable economy. 

The amount of receipts during the finan- 

cial year ending May 1, 1846, were, $1,128,723 

And of expenditures, of 1,103 517 





Making a surplus of receipts of, 20,206 
The principal receipts were: From taxes, $765,825 


Proceeds of land sales, 192,138 
Rents of city property, 48,361 
School Fund of the State, 3,055 
Fees and licenses, 1,937 


The principal expenditures were the following, viz: 
Principal of city debt, above the amount of 


new loans, $114,400 
Interest on do., 43,241 
Schools and school houses 226,019 
Fire department, including reservoirs, 74,277 
Widening streets, 112,505 
Paving and repairing do, 68,779 
Lighting do, 26,254 
Watch department, 53,474 
County expenses, 58,556 
State tax, 25,488 


Houses of Industry, and Reformation and 


Poor, 33,362 
House of Correction, 13,969 
Health and Quarantine 29,719 
Salaries and Clerk-hire, 20,311 


Police and Ward Meetings, 14,460 


The present amount of the city debt is $1,048,866 
—of which $30,000 is at an annual interest of 4 1-2 
per cent., $100,000 at 6 per cent., and the residue 
at 5 per cent. 

The city owns, besides public squares, buildings 
used for public purposes, including 19 grammar and 
31 primary school houses,—and buildings and other 
property, bringing the amount of annual rents above 
stated, a large tract of saleable lands and flats, from 
the sales of which a large income is derived. The 
city holds also bonds and mortgages, considered 
good, chiefly given for Jand sales, amounting to 
$455,014, besides a number of funds, the income 
of which is appropriated to public and charitable 
uses. [Advertiser. 





OrpinaTion. On Wednesday evening, 2d. 
inst., William H. Hadley was ordained at the 
Chapel of the Church of the Savior, in this city, 
as an Evangelist. Introductory Prayer, by Rev. 
A. B. Muzzey. Sermon, by J. F. Clarke. 
Ordaining Prayer, by Dr. Walker. Charge, by 
Dr. Francis. Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
Rev. R. C. Waterston. Concluding Prayer, 
by Rev. R. M. Hodges. 





The Thursday Lecture of last week was omit- 
ted on occasion of the exercises at Cambridge.— 
Preached this week by Rev. Mr. Barrett of this 
city, from Tim. ii. 2. ‘Be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus.’’ Subject, the strength 


and lanes formerly inhabited by mechanics and |a- | of character, the moral force which Christ mani- 
borers; while scarcely any new dwellings of a hum- fested, which his religion cherishes. 














0G THE PLYMOUTH AND BAY ASSOCTA- 
TION will meet ,by request, atthe house of Rev Da- 


rius Forbes, West Bridgewater, Tuesday, Sept. 8th, at 
five o’clock, A. M. J. MOORE, Scribe. 


{G- The CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL ASSO. 
CIATION will meet in Wayland, at the house of Rev. 


Mr Williams, on Tuesday, Sth inst. 
3 illiams, on WM. NEWELL, Sec’y. 








§G- AMERICAN UN ITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association 
has removed to No 56 Pearl street. a29 





NOTICE. The Cheshire Pastoral Association 
often at the house of M. W. Willis, Walpole, on 


Tuesda f . at 10 A. M. 
nesdiay, Sth of Sept: at NW. WILLIS, Scribe. 


MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 27th ult, by Rev R. C. Waterston, Mr 
Chri C. Shaw to Miss Rebecca P. Hutchinson 
of Milford. 


On Sunday, 30th ult, by the same, Mr George A. 
Dodge to Mary L. Chandler, both of Boston. 

In Somerville, on Thursday evening, by Rev J. T. 
Sargeat, Mr Israel A. Weston to Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Davis. 

In Milton, 23d ult, by Rev S. W. Cozzens, Mr Benj. 
H. Welch to Miss Mary H. Dow, both of Roxbury. 

In Abington, 26th ult, by Rev Mr Pettee, Mr Alden 
F. Dunbar of New Orleans, to Miss Deborah A. Ho- 
bart, daughter of Benjamin Hobart, Esq. of A. 

In New London, Ct. 23d ult, Mr Samuel Bell to Miss 
Mary Leland Holt, daughter of Mr Chas Holt, all of 


Boston. . 

In Mayfield, Michigan, July 12, by Rev George S. 
Osborn, Mr Noah G. Farnsworth to Mrs Celia Hutch- 
ens; July 15th, by Samuel Marlin, Esq., Mr Christo- 
pher Farnsworth to Miss Melissa P. Glidden, daughter 
of Mrs Hutchens, all of M. 





= 





DEATHS. 





In this city, 12th ult, Edward Francis, only son of 
Cyrus and Charlotte P. Blake, 3 yrs 10 mos. 

In Leominster, 21st ult, Lucy Carter, youngest child 
of Luke and Martha W. Lincoln, 2 years. 

In Charlestown, 1st inst, Miss Achsah, daughter of 
Mr Moses Dill, 17. , 

In Dorchester, 29th ult, Miss Harriet Eaton, of 
Sandwich, 34. 

In Sherburne, 17th ult, of cancer, Mr Asa Clark, 83; 
he and six of his brothers served in the revolutionary 
war 22 years. 

In Bangor, 27th ult, Col Isaac Dennison, merchant, 
formerly of Gloucester, Mass, 63. 

In New Orleans, 21st ult, Capt Henry Ross, a native 
of Westerly, R. I., 36. 








NEW BOOK. This day published—The Miscella- 
neous Writings of F. W. P. Greenwood, 1 vol 
12mo, cloth. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School St. St 85 





REENWOOD’S MISCELLANIES. The Mis- 
cellaneous Writings of F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D. 
containing a Journal of a residence in England, and Es- 
says, 400 pages 12mo. 
Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. is3t 85 





G REENWOOD’S HYMNS—2d-hand copies.— 
XH Just received, 50 copies of Greenwood’s Hymns, 
which will be sold low if applied for soon. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
s3t 


35 i 





HANNING’S THOUGHTS. Thoughts selected 
from the Writings of William E. Channing, D.D., 
160 pages, 32mo. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. is3t 35 





N R. AND MRS. G. WILKES’ BOARDING 

AND DAY SCHOOL, for a limited number of 
Young Ladies, No 29 Bowdoin street, Boston. 

This establishment will re-open after the present va- 
cation, on Monday, 21st September. Parents and 
Guardians desirous to place their children and wards, 
are respectfully requested to apply for admission into the 
School early in Sept. 

REFERENCES.—Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburne, Dan- 
iel Sharp, D. D., Rev Edward N. Kirk, Rev Baron 
Stow, Rev R. W. Cushman, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 
Samuel Walley, Sen., Esq., Jonathan Forbush, Esq., 
Boston; Hon. Isaac Livermore, Cambridge; Isaac 
Winslow, Esq., P. Wainwright, Esq., Roxbury; Rev. 
Alfred L. Baury, Newton, L. F.; Daniel L. ‘Carroll, 
D. D., New York; Rev John Owen, New York; Rev. 
J. Pierpont, Troy, N. Y.; Col. Sherburne, U.S. A. 
Philadelphia; Rev. Hiram P. Goodrich, Jefferson 
City, Mo. is2wos4w a29 


ALUABLE UNITARIAN BOOKS. Buckmin- 
ster’s Sermons and Memoirs, 2 vols 12mo: 

Greenwood’s Sermons, with Memoir, 2 vols 12mo: 

Channing’s Complete Works. 6 vols 12mo: 

Dewey’s Complete Works, 1 vol 8vo: 

Memoir of the Life of H. Ware, Jr., 2 vols 12mo, 24 
edition: 

Works of Rev Henry Ware, Jr. D.D., 2 vols 12mo: 

Memoir of Rev Noah Worcester, by H. Ware, Jr., 
120, portrait: 

Memoir of Oberlin, with Introunction, by H. Ware, 
Jr, 2 ed, 2 steel plates: 

Palfrey’s Sermons, 2d ed, 12mo: 

Norton’s Statement of Reasons, 12mo: 

Noyes’s Translation of the Prophets, 3 vols 12mo: 

Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels and Acts, 
2 vols 12mo: 
wr ‘Translation of Job, with Notes, 2d edition, 

mo, 

. Letters to Relatives and Friends on the Trinity, 2d 
mo: 

—— Lectures on the Christian Doctrine, 2d ed, 
mo: 

Canticles, Ecclesiastes, &c., with Notes, by Dr. 
Noyes, 12mo: 
— of Psalms, with Notes, by Dr Noyes, new ed, 

2mo: 

Endeavor after the Christian Life, by Rev James 
Martineau, 12mo: 

Burnap’s Expository Lecture, 12mo: 

Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures, 2 vols Svo: 

Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities, 
by Palfrey, 2 vols 8vo: 

Dewey’s Discourses on Hyman Life, 12mo: 

Priestley’s Views, with Memoir, by Ware, 12mo: 

Christian Examiner, complete in 33 vols, Svo: 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts, 16mo: 

Wilson’s Concessions and Scripture Proofs, 2 vols 
8vo: 

Greenwood’s Sermons to Children, 16mo. 

(G- The above, with many other Unitarian Theologi- 
cal Books, are published by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., and with all other Unitarian publications, for sale 
at the lowest prices. 3t a29 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS. Wyman on Venti- 

7 lation, 82 cuts, 12mo: 

Livermore’s Lectures to Young Men, 16mo: 

Memoir and Writings of Ingalls, by Burnap, 16mo, 

2 plates: 

Ware’s Life, by his brother, 2 vols, portraits, 2d ed, 

12mo: 

Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 16mo, 2d ed, 2 
lates: 

. Channing’s Complete Works, 4th ed, 6 vols, 12mo: 

Sartor Resartus, by Carlyle, 4th ed, 12mo, portrait: 

. he ne of H. Ware, Jr, edited by Rev C. Robbins, 
vols: 

Margaret, by Rev S. Judd, 12mo: 

Life of Fichte, by Smith, 12mo: 

Boston Library, No 1, Emerson’s Essays, 2d series, 

16mo: 

Everett’s Miscellaneous Essays, 12mo: 

Kuhner’s new Latin Grammar, large 12mo. 

» Virgil, with Notes, by F. Bowen, 3d ed, Svo: 

sr Philosophical and Critical Essays, 2d ed, 

12ino: 

Hazzard’s Essays on Channing’s Writings, 8vo: 

Physical Geography, by a Teacher, 12mo: 

Wilson’s Scripture Proofs of Unitarianism, 8vo: 

The Olneys, or Impulse and Principle, by Miss Ab- 

bott, 1Smo: 

Stories for Sunday Afternoons, by Susan Fanny 

Crompton, 18mo: 

a Life and Discourses of Rev Samuel H. Stearns, &c. 
c. &e. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MURROE & 

— Washington, opposite School street. 

a 3t 


+ 











NIVERSITY EDITIONS OF COLLEGE 

TEXT BOOKS. 
Homer’s Iliad, with Notes by Prof Felton, 12mo. 
Metres of the Greeks and mans, with Notes by 
Profs Beck and Felton, 12mo. 

Latin Syntax, by Prof Beck, new ed, 12mo. 

Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition, 12mo. 

Demosthenes Orations, with Notes, by Prof Champ- 
lin, 12mo. : 

Seneca’s Hercules Furens, with Notes by Prof Beck, 
18mo. 

Grammar of the Italian Grammar, by Prof Longfel- 
low, 12mo. 

Plato’s Gorgias, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 12mo. 

Homer’s Oxiyssey, with Notes by Prof Owen, 12mo. 

Proverbes Dramatique, by Prof Longfellow, 3d ed, 
12mo. 

Alcestis of Eucipides, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 
12mo. 

German Reader for Beginners, by B. Rolker, Instruc- 
ter. 

Agamemnon, with Notes, by Prof Felton, 12mo. 

Antigone of Sophocles, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 


mo, 

Whately’s Elements of Logic, 12mo. 

Promet of AEschylus, with Notes by Prof Wool- 
sey, 12mo. = : 

Jouffroy’s Introduction to Ethics, 2 vols, 12mo. 

Electra of Sophocles, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 
12ino. : 

Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric, 12mo. — 

Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, 5th ed., 


8vo. 
"Pensiaiat'y Treatise on Sound, by Prof Peirce, 8vo, 
lates. 
: Blomentery Treatise on Plane and Solid Geometry, 
by Prof Peirce, 12mo. : 
Elementary Treatise on Algebra, by Prof Peirce, 4th 
ed, 12mo. 4 ; 
Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, 12mo, 3d ed. ; 
Curves, Functions and Motions, containing Differ- 
ential Calculas, &c. i ; 
Internal Calculas and Analytical Mechanics, 12mo, 


tes. 
Piithe above published by JAMES MUNROE™ CO. 
184 Washington, ite School street. Together 
with all other classical | 
sale by the quantity or single copy, at the lowest . 
QG-Also for sale at their store in Cambridge, a ful 


books used in this country, for k 


BATES’ PATENT 


Sliding Top Chamber Shower Bath. 
f refprcorteons iy mer | ead has than 
sown BATHS, mye Ay ey to suit the 


taste of the . From numerous recommenda- 

tions, the following are selected: 

[From Dr John C. Warren, H Professor of Anat- 
omy and Surgery in Harv, University.] 


At the request of Mr Bates, I have examined his 
Chamber Shower Bath. It appears to me to be the 
most convenient portable shower bath I am acquainted 
with, for ii is light, neat, and worked with very little 
trouble. This is an improvement which I am very glad 
to see, because 1 consider the external application of 
cold water to be a practice highly useful, and even im- 

rtant to most individuals. 

The daily washing of the body serves to remove the 
cuticle which is constantly forming on the surface of the 
skin, and thus purifies it, and leaves its pores open for 
the discharge of those fluids which the preservation of 
health requires. Another advantage is, that the 
sucd2n application of cold water in this mode to the 
suface of the body produces a bracing effect on the in- 
ternal organs, particularly those of digestion. 

The introduction of » Shs baths into ag hotels 
would be, in my humble opinion, ene of the greatest 
additions to the comfort of travellers, and their general 
use in private families would add much to_the health of 
our whole population. Joun C. WARREN. 

Boston, April 2, 1845. - 

[From Dr. Geo. Hayward, Professor of the principles 
of Clinical Surgery in Harvard University. 


Sir,—Having seen in operation, and examined the 
Chamber Shower Bath of Mr Bates, I take great pleas- 
ure in expressing my approbation of it. Frequent 
bathing is so necessary to health and comfort, that I am 
glad an a) tus has been constructed by which a per- 
son can take a shower bath in his own chamber with 
very little inconvenience. The bath of Mr Bates I 
think well adapted to the end proposed, and hope it will 
come into extensive use. Gro. Haywarp. 

Boston, April 7, 1845. 


[From Dr. J. W. F. Lane.] 
Boston, March 1, 1845. 

The functions of the digestive apparatus and of the 
skin are so intimately connected, that the disturbance 
of the former ra results solely from impediments 
to the due discharge P| the duties of the latter. From 
inattention to cleanliness of the whole surface of the 
body, and from a want of more frequent general abln- 
tion, the minute pores of the skin become blocked up, 
so that the proper evaporation can no longer take place. 
To obviate these difficulties, and the diseases criginat- 
ing from them, no measure is perhaps so well pted 
as the shower bath, properly regulated. 

The patent Bath of Mr Bat s, manufactured by L. V. 
Badger, is an article not only well adapted to all the 
cleanly purposes of the body, but so combines neatness 
and elegance as to be an ornament to any chamber.— 
The day cannot be far distant, when it will be deemed 
as essential to furnish the dressing room with one of 
these, as it formerly was with the wash-basin, and the 
advantages to the health resulting from the change, will 
soon make themselves apparent. 

J. W. F. Lane, M. D. 





[From the Hon Harrison Gray Otis, Boston.] 


Mr. L. V. Badger: Sir,—In reply to your note, I am 
quite ready to say, that I have used your Vapor Lamp, 
in connection with a chair and curtain, which was orig- 
inally furnished with a spirit-burner, and that I prefer 
yours altogether, as it may be placed at a distance from 
the other apparatus wih eee. “es 

I am res u ours, &c. 
wee H. G. Oris. 


{From H. G. O. Colby, Judge C. C. P., New Bedford.) 

Mr L. V. Badger: Sir,—I have used one of your 
Patent Shower Baths for nearly a year, and take much 
pleasure in recommending it to the public. After I had 
given it a fair trial, T was so impressed with its useful- 
ness, that I took special pains to speak of it to persons 
of my acquaintance, many of whom have purchased the 
article, and recommend it in the highest terms. My 
family would be willing to part with many articles, 
which are commonly considered of prime necessity, 
rather than relinquish their shower bath. If every 
householder could be induced to purchase one, we should 
hear less of those terrible pulmonary complaints, which 
are the scourge of New England. 





The following gentlemen have the Bath in use in their 
families: 

Hon Peleg Sprague, Judge U. S. Court. 

Hon Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice S. J. Court. 

Hon Robert C. Winthrop, Member of Congress. 

Hon John Quincy Adams, do do. 

Hon Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of Bost 

Rev Francis Parkman, Boston. 

Professor Felton, Harvard College. 

Dr John C. Warren, Boston. 

Dr Winslow Lewis, Jr. do. 

wr John Homans, do. 

Dr J. W. F. Lane, do. 

Professor Greenleaf, Harvard College. 

Charles Sumner, Esq., Boston. 

Dr Wigglesworth, do. 

Dr G. H. Lodge, do. 

Rev John Pierpont, do. 

Rev Samuel Barreit, do. 

Lucius M. Sargent, Roxbury. 





Also, Badger’s Vapor Apparatus, to be used with or 
withaut the Shower Bath; Bathing Tubs and Pans; 
Roman Hip or Sitz Baths; Leg, Head, Feet, Arm and 
Elbow Bathing Vessels; Foot Tubs and Pneumatic 
Baths; Hair Mittens and Rubbers; Bathing Caps, &c. 
&e. L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress st. 
ag29 3m 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIG- 
IOUS MISCELLANY, No CXXXVII, for Sep- 
tember, 1846. 





—CONTENTS— 


- Relation of the Christian Ministry to reform. 

. The cause of Peace. 

. The Churches and the Church. 

’.. Munford’s Iliad. 

. Sphere of human Influence. 

. Hopkins’s Lectures. 

. Poetry. 

. Fundamental Principles of Con 

. Dangers and Duties of Young Men. 
. Jussifieation by Faith. 

. Young’s Chronicles. 

. Notices of Recent Publications. © 
“XIII. Intelligence. 

Published by WM. CROSBY, & H. P. NICHOLS, 

a29 ss Bttis 118 Washington st. 
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HE MOZART COLLECTION OF SACRED 
MUSIC, containing 
MELODIES, CHORALS, ANTHEMS AND 
CHANTS, 


harmonized in four parts; together with the celebrated 
CHRISTUS AND MISERERE, 
By ZINGARELLI, 


with the adaptation of English words; to which is pre- 
fixed the new method of instruction in the rudiments of 
Music. 

The tunes in this book are of an easy and pleasing 
style, designed for choirs throughout the country. 

The Miserere, or 51st Psalm, by Zingarelli, is one of 
the most celebrated compositions extant. It is designed 
to be performed by voices alone, and is never accompa- 
nied, when performed in Italy, even though instruments 
are athand. It commences with what is called the 
“‘Christus,’’ and is comprised in twelve short pieces, 
or sentences, each of which may be performed alone as 
an introductory, or oecasional piece, and occupies twen- 
ty-one pages of the book. It is believed that nothin 
so beautifil, and so simple, has ever appeared in a Ch 
Music Book in this country. 

The work will be sent to booksellers early in Septem- 
ber, on whom Teacheas are invited to call for copies, 
for examination, or on the Publishers. 

PAINE & BURGESS, 
60 John st, N. Y. 
New York, Aug. 22, 1846. 8tis 


PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 


THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, 


Sf gah ges to she cause of Christianity in its most 
. liberal, comprehensive, and rational form. Pub- 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y., and conducted by 

REV. L. S. EVERETT. 
Terms.—The Terms of the Western Evangelist 
will be, invariably, Two Dollarsa year, in advance; to 
which twenty-five cents will be for every three 
months delay. aS, 








LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 

graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 


second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of ‘Recollec- 


tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian ister, 14 
Water street. apll 





WASTED. to supply files, a few copies of the 
Christian Register of June 6th. Subscribers 
pir he tg ‘Seer pessoa that — will do the 

i a favor ing it, by mail, or otherwise 
addressed to “Christian Register, Boston.” jyll 


AMMOHUN ROY’S WORKS. At the Chris- 
tian ister Office, copies of the works of this 
eminent and Bramin. $1,50. apll 


YER’S LETTER HOLDER. James DYER, 
Court street, has a very convenient article, 

the “Elastic Convex Letter and Invoice Holder.” The 

elasticity of the spring, ona convex ouee, 

the in their place,—at all times al- 

lowing contraction or expansion. The taking gut, OF 

lacing papers, is done with great per ay 

















assortinent of School, College and Miscellaneous Books. 
0g29 a 
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has proved it fully equal to its purpose, 
belief that it or fra. into general use. 2w sald 


. C. SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL - 

Megan ry om in Charlestown, Mass. 9 
next Term begin on Monday, September 7th. 
This isa Private School, Tonia to forty ue 
mostly residents of this town and vicinity. A small 
number of Young Ladies from ab oad, are recéived into 
my family as Boarding Pupils, and are under the united 
care of Mrs. Cartee and myself. This is 
designed to meet the wants of those ts ata dis. 

tance, who prefer, when about to send their 
from home, to place them in the private family of the 
ya who wili exercise a constant supervision over 


m. 

The Course of Instruction is specially adapted to the 
female mind, and embraces all that is conally taught in 
the best Female Seminaries. While we endeavor right- 
ly to develop the mental, moral, and physical powers of 
our pupils, we hope to return them to their parents free 
from those disagreeable airs and traits of character so 
often acquired at Boarding Schools. Circulars will be 
sent to any who — desire more particular information. 

. SOULE CARTEE, Principal. 

RererencrEs.—Dr, A. R. Thompson, Rev. G. E. 
Ellis, Wm. I. Buddington, Mr. John Hurd, Charles- 
town; George B. Emerson, Esq., Geo. S. Hillard, 
Esq., Boston; Rev. F. A. Farley, New York. 

agl 6tis 


PRING LANE SCHOOL is removed to the new 
building in Chapman Place, rear of the Horticultu- 
ral Rooms, and will be known hereafter by the name of 
Chapman Hall School. This School will commence 
again after the vacations on the the 7th of September 
next. 
Mr. BakeR, the Principal, may be seen every day 
from 8 o’clock, A. M. to 2 P. M., at the house adjoin- 
ing the School. 





CHAPMAN HALL. 

To BE LET, in the new building in Chapman Place, 
rear of the Horticultural Rooms, a very pleasant and 
commodious Hall, 42 feet long and 33 feet wide. It 
will seat about 300 sons, and its quiet and central 
location make it a very desirable place for public wor- 
ship. Inquire of AMOS BAKER.  eoplm a22 





RENTHAM ACADEMY. The Fall Termwill 
commence Wednesday, Sept 9th, and continue 
11 weeks, followed by a vacation of two weeks. 

This Institution is designed to qualify young Men for 
College, and young Ladies and Gentlemen for any de- 
partment in life which they may be called to fill. 

The important principles in the Physical Sciences 
will be illustrated by a suitable apparatus. 

The members of the Preparatory Department con- 
nected with the Academy will be thoroughly- instrneted 
in the elementary branches of study preparatory to their 
admission to the higher classes. 

L. ALLEN KINGSBURY, 
SETH DEWING, Jr. 
ag22 2w 


EW IPSWICH ACADEMY. The Fall Term 
will commence on Wednesday, Aug. 26th, and 
close on Tuesday, Nov 10th. 
Tu1tiox.—In Common Branches, $3,50; in Lan- 
rages, $4,00; Board, $1,50 per week ; Music, $7,50; 
rawing and Painting on usual terms. 
EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
New Ipswich, N. H,, July 1836. 4w agl 








ARK STREET SCHOOL. The Fall Term of 
the Park street School for Boys will in on the 
first Monday in September. Applications for admis- 
sion may be made at the rooms in Park street Church, 
between the hours of 10 and 12, during the week previ- 
ous to the re-opening of the School. 
ogl5 5w D. B. TOWER. 


rue CONVERTED SKEPTIC, ye F. Clarke. 
The Story of a Coverted Skeptic, James Free- 
man Clarke, being Tract 228 of the A. U.A.; price 2 
sents. 

Just published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. ag8 








YRICA SACRA; or, War Songs and Ballads 

from the Old Testament; by William Plummer, Jr. 

Just published by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington st. agS 





ENTILATE YOUR HOUSES. A Practical 
Treatise on Ventilation, by Morrill Wyman. This 
is a Practical Treatise on Ventilation, embracing much 
scientific and useful information upon a subject that is 
applicable to our own country. The design of the au- 
thor, as expressed upon its pages, is to present to the 
public those principles of ventilation which have been 
for the most part, successfully applied in Europe, and 
also to offer such suggestions and arrangements as seem 
best fitted to answer that purpose in our own climate.— 
Entering into a philosophical and analytical investiga- 
tion of he real qualities of the atmosphere, he 
to the consideration of the mode of preventing and re- 
moving impurities of the air, and the proper manner of 
ventilating the various edifices which require it. The 





work is one of great practical value. [Merchants’ 
Magazine. 
1 vol 12mo, pp 435, with $2 cuts. Published and for 


sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, 
opposite School st. 3t alg 





CRIPTURE PROOFS OF UNITARIANISM. 
Scripture Proofs and Scriptural Illustrations of 
Unitarianism, by John Wilson, 8vo, 3d edition. 
“Surely I ought to know the God whom I worship,— 
whether he be one pure and simple being: or whether 
thou art a three-fold Deity, consisting of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit.”” [Dr. Watts. 
Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. 3t agl 








NITARIAN, No. 3. This day published, The 
Unitarian, No 3, Edited by Rev Geo. E. Ellis. 
—CONTENTS— 
The present position of Unitarians. 
Th ughts on the Doctrine of Original Sin. 
—— oe 
oetry—The Joyful Mess 
Noyes’s Translations. x 
Modern Orthodoxy. 
Poetry—The Voice of God. 
Published Monthly, at one dollar per year, making a 
volume of 432 s. Subscriptions received by JAS. 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School 
street. 3t al 





LS pe sagen? OF GENIUS. The Worship of Ge- 
nius, and the Distinctive Character, or Essence 
of Christianity, by Prof. C. Ulmann. Translated from 
the German, by Lucy Sanford; 1 vol 12mo, London. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. 3t agl 


DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 





agl5 





Ww OF GENIUS, &c. The Worship of 
Genius and the Distinctiv or Es- 
sence of Christianity, by Prof. C. Ullmann. ‘Translat- 
ed from the German by Lucy Sandford, J2mo, pp 126. 
Tue NATURE OF THE SCHOLAR, and its Manifes- 
tations, by Johann Gotleib Fichte; translated from the 
German, 1 vol 12mo, pp 100. 

The subscribers propose publishing the above works. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street. 
agl5 3t 





SPLENDID EXHIBITION 


OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
GOOD READY MADE CLOTHING, AT 


QUINCY HALL CLOTHING STORE, 
OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


HE test display of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING ever offered in this city, at WHOLESALE or 
RETAIL. 


ONE PRICE, 


and this guaranteed to be the lowest that similar articles 
can be obtained for. 

DEALERS IN CLOTHING, and TRADERS 
FROM THE SOUTH and WEST, are invited to 
examine this Stock before making their purchases. 

A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 
at REDUCED PRICES. 


CITY TRADE. 


We tee them as good and fashionable GAR- 
MENTS as can be obtained in Boston, at much less 
prices than is usually paid—style, fit and workmanship 
not to be excelled. Made from the most fashionable 
fabrics. Any description of Clothing made to order, at 
short notice, and low prices. 

Just received of an Insolvent Debtor, one of the best 
retail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25 per 
cent discount from the cost to manufacture. 


: t dis. 
Also—One ditto at 40 per °¢SIMMONS & CO. 


jy4 is6m Over Quincy Market, 








Be %3 INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TES. 


art * ies of the above work are 
TAMENT” jas Text Books ut Meadville. We 


much 
have but half enoug h to ly the classes. As the 
wk nel ee ut ka, 
. . to 
= hagey Munroe & Co’s, 184 Washi 
RUFUS P. STEBBINS. 


Boston, July 25, 1846. 


UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
—For the Publication and Sale of— 
ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, 
—BY— 
JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
se Granite BuILDING, 
No 184 Washington, opposite School street: ::Bostron. 
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ERGOTINE—ITS VIRTUE IN EXTERNAL HE- 
MORRHAGES- 


The report of the proceedin of the French 
Academy of Sciences, 10 the Presse of the 25th 
ult., contains the following sketch of the com- 
munication of M. Bonjeau, a physician of Cham- 
berg, who has Jong been investigating the quali- 
ties of the ergot of rye, and who read a paper 
upon the subject, in which he examined it in 
three poifts of view—its natural history, its 
chemical composition, and its use in medicine. 
Of the numerous chemical principles, M. Bon- 
jeau dwelt upon two; the first is a fixed oil, to 
| which he attributes.entirely those properties 
| which make the ergot of rye one of the most 
fearful poisons that®exists, and one followed by, 
perhaps the most frightful effects; the second is 
a watery extract, to which M. Bonjeau has giv- 
en the name of ergotine, a name also given by 
ovhers to another principle, but admitted, long 
since, to have none of the properties peculiar to 
ergot. The ergotine of M. Bonjeau is shown by 
his experiments to be exclusively the therapeu- 
tical agent of ergot of rye ; and as it can be ob- 


POETRY. 


[For the Register. ] 


_«] AM NOT ALONE FOR THE FATHER IS 
WITH ME.” 


Oh! why art thou cast down my soul? 
Oh! how canst thou despair? 

Look up!—be not disquieted, 

And banish every care. 

There is a power that holds thee up 
And bids each sorrow flee ; 
Remember wheresoe’er thou art 
That God is still with thee. 




















Remember him the holy one 

Who came the world to bless, 

To plant within our sinful hearts 
The seeds of righteousness ; 

Who shame and suffering endured, 
The cross and the dark grave, 

That he the wandering might guide, 
That he the lost. might cave. which we have spoken, the day is probably not 
distant when it will entirely take the place of 


Make him thy pattern. Learmof him -| ergot in the practice of medicine. 


With patience all to bear; 
And on life’s weary pilgrimage 
Oh! yield not to despair. 
For in all hours of joy or woe, 
Wherever thon may’st be, 
Remember thou art not alone 
For God is still with thee. 
Lowell, Aug. 10. J. 


in both external and internal hemorrhages. It 
is, in a word, a powerful hemostatic. This prop- 
erty of ergot has been already proved by the ex- 
periments of M. Muller and br Wright. The 
following extract frum the paper of M. Bonjeau 
was read at the last session of the Academy : 
“On the fifth of the present month, (June) 
about five in the evening, a robust woman, about 
| forty years of age, in uncorking a bottle, which 
broke in her hands, made a deep wound in the 
| centre of her left hand. A branch of the palmer 
| artery had been opened, and the blood jetted out 
with violence. It was thrown out to the height 
even of eight or ten centimetres. The woman 





L. 





[From the Dublin Nation.] 
: PATIENCE. 


Be patient, O be patient! put your ear against the earth: | 


tained entirely free fiom the poisonous agent of 


M. Bonjeau regards ergotine of special value , 


Listen there how noiselessly the germ of the seed has 
birth ; 

How noiselessly and how gently it upheaves its little | 
way, 

Till it parts the scarcely broken ground, and the blade 
stands up in the day! 


Be patient, O be patient! the germs of miglity thought 

Must have their Silent undergrowth, must under-ground 
be wrought; 

But as sure as ever there’s a Power that makes the | 
grass appear, 

Our land shall be green with Liberty, the blade-time 
shall be here. 


Be patient, O be patient! go and watch the wheat ears 
grow! 

So imperceptibly, that yecan mark nor change, nor | 
throe ; 

Day after day, day after day, till the ear is fully grown ; 

And thea, again, day after day, till the ripened field is 


brown. | 


Be patient, O be patient! though yet our hopes are 
green, 

The harvest fields of Freedom shall be crowned with 
the sunny sheen: | 

Be ripening! be ripening! mature your silent way, | 

Till the whole broad land is tongued with fire ou Free- 
dom’s harvest day. | 

















ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. | 





For the Register. | 





was at first much frightened, and did all in her 


fections of humanity, thus applied, and rendered 
subservient to an object und used with a feeling 
— which savage instinct even would re- 
volt.”’ 

Sir Robert Inglis earnestly insisted on the ne- 
cessity of establishing a uniform system of sew- 
erage and drainage throughout the country. The 
Reverend W. W. Champneys presented himself 
as one of the working clergy. His parish con- 
tained about 35,000 souls and the average dura- 
tion of human life there is twenty-five years, 
while in a neighboring parish it is forty. He 
described a very narrow street, with very close 
alleys and courts diverging, containing within 
the space of half a quarter of a mile, 1,162 per- 
sons, a population equal to two or three country 
parishes. ite 

Sir William Clay, the Honorable William 
Cowper, Mr Slaney, Lord Shelburne, and other 
genilemen, “also addressed the meeting. Sever- 
al resvfutions—asserting that it is necessary to 
enforce precautions to improve the health of large 
towns; that the legislature must interfere; that 
the improvement in the sanatory conditicn of a 
locality is uniformly attended with dimunition of 
parochial expense, and that an association should 
be formed to carry out such objects——were adopt- 
ed unanimously as well as a petition to Parhia- 
ment founded on them, and a further resolution 
appointing a committee and authorizing a sub- | 
scribiion on behalf of the Association. = = 

We are glad to see any movement of this kind, 
and in such a quarter, for the rehef of human | 
misery, and for the stay of moral and physical | 
corruption. {Sunday School Journal. 








HELP THE POCR 10 HELP THEMSELVES | 


FIFTY CENTS BETTER THAN A DOLLAR. 


Some ten years ago, a merchant in New York 
came home on Saturday evening to his family. 
He had worked his way up from indigence to a 
competency, and sat afier supper thinking of the 


| siou, much less than that 


| alarm of the patient, who was pale with fear, 


power to stop the blood. Seeing that she could 
not succeed, she came to the city to consult a| 
surgeon. On her way she had bound her hand 
tightly wish bands of linen, which was bathed | 
in blood when she reached the office of Dr. Mo- 
lard. — 

After alternately compressing the wound and 
leaving it to flow, the jet of blood being still as 
strong as ever, I applied a little lint, suaked in a 


way in whicha good Providence had led and 
prospered him. ‘Here Iam with my healthy 
and happy family; our present wants are all! 
supplied, and my increasing business promises a 

future abundance. How many who started in 

life with me are either in the grave, or worse off 
than lam. What reason for gratitude !”’ 

Thus his mind was running, but now he 
thought alond: ‘*My dear, I believe I'll go and 
solution of ergotiue, somewhat concentrated, and | see that family in H——-— street. 1 hear they 
kept the plug in its place by a slight compres-| are very poor; may be they are suffering.” He 
which she had em- | put on his hat, and a quick step soon brought 
ployed in vain. At the end of two minutes the | him to the homble dwelling of a Weleh family, 
blood ceased to flow. Five minutes after I left | consisting of a father and mother, with six or 
the plug to itself, and took it out in twelve min- | seven children. It was a basement. As he de- 
utes after its application. The opening of the |seended the steps, he listened, and heard them 
wound was filled by a clot of bloed of cousidera- | singing their evening song. ‘‘No distress here,’ 
ble firmness. No blood made its appearance af-| thought he; ‘bat I'll go in.’’ He found the 
wards By way of precaution, and to quiet the | tenement neat as wax, and every face brightened | 
| up even to see a stranger. He hoped he had 
| not spoiled their song, and was glad to find them 
| happy. 








we applied a new. plug, dipped as before, and 
kept in its place by a bandage, without compres- y 
sion. T'wo days after the wound was cicatrized ;| **Yes,’’ replied the father, ‘“‘we ought to be 
there was very little accompanying suppuration. | happy, but—” and the tears choked bis utter- 
A few days after the woman was able to resume | ance—‘‘but I could get no work this week. O, 
if I could get any thing to do, these poor babes 
}should not go to bed without their suppers.” 
‘*But have you nothing to eat ?”’ 


her usual occupation.” 





‘*Not a mouthful in the house, sir; but we 
couldn’t do without our evening song.” 


Can't get any work ?”’ 


MR. ROGER’S PERSONATION. 

Dr. Thomas Goodwin, such time as he was 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, told me, ‘*We are all willing, and these larger ones 
that in the time of his youth, being then a stu- | are able to do a little; and we had rather live on 
dent at Cambridge, and having heard much of | fifty cents a week earned, than have « dollar in 
Mr. Rogers, of Dedham, in Essex, purposely he | charity.’’ 
took a journey to hear him preach on his Jecture- ; 
day, a lecture, then, so strangely thronged and 
frequented, that, to those who came not early, 
there was no possibility of getting room in that 


By this time the merchant's eye moistened. 
He went home quicker than he came, and soon | 
returned with a well-filled basket. Shortly he | 

| found a place for the father in a mechanic's 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 














HONORING, PARENTS. 


Asa stranger went into the churchyard of a 
retty village, he beheld three children at a new- 
y-made grave. A boy about ten years of age 

was busily engaged in placing plants of turf 
about it, wh Ist a girl who appeared a year or 
two younger, held in her apron a few roots of 
wild flowers. The third child still younger, 





was sitting on the grass, watching with thought- 
ful look, the movements of the other two. They | 
wore pieces of crape on their straw hats, and a) 
few other signs of mourning, such as were some- 
times woin by the poor who struggle between 
their poverty and their afflictions. 

The girl soon began planting some of her wild 
flowers around the head of the grave, when the 
stranger addressed them. 

‘*Whose grave is this, children, about which 
you are so busily engaged! ”’ 

**Mother’s grave, sir,”’ said the boy. 

*‘And did your father send you to place those 
flowers around your mother’s grave?’’ 

“No sir; futher lies here too, and little 
Willy, and sister Jane.” 

‘*When did they die! ” 

‘‘Mother was buried a fortnight yesterday, 
sir, but father died Jast winter, they all lie 
here.”’ 

**Then who told you to do this?” 

“Nobody, sit,’ réplied the girl.” 

**Why then do you do it?” 

They appeared at a loss for an answer, but 





the stranger looked so kindly on them, that at 
length the eldest replied, as the tears started | 
into his eyes, ‘‘O we did love them so!” 

“Then you put these green turfs and wild 
flowers around where your parents are laid, be- 
vause you loved them! ”’ 





‘Yes sir,”’ they all eagerly replied. 


What can be more beautiful than such an ex- | 
hibition of children honoring the memory of de- | 


parted parents! Reader, are you an orphan ?| 
never forget the dear parents who loved and 
cherished you in your infant days. Ever re-| 
member their paternal kindness. Honor their| 
memory by doing those things which you know | 
would please them were they now alive, by a} 
particular regard for their dying commands ; by | 
imitating their virtues and piety; and by carry- 
ing on their plans of usefulness. Are your pa-| 
rents still spared to you! ever treat them as vou 
will wish you had done, when you stand a lone- | 
ly orphan at their graves. How will a 1emem- 
brance of kind and affectionate conduct towards 
those departed friends, then help to soothe your | 
grief and heal your wounded heart! 


bs 
TRUE CONTENTMENT. 





IT once met with a poor woman who seemed to 
have learned perfectly the lesson of contentment, 
—that lesson which the apostle considered so 
very important, and which it is to be feared, 
very few people adequately comprehend. The 
outward circumstances of this individual were 
such as to excite feelings of commiseration. She 
had been left a destitute widow, with three smal! 
children. After the burial of her husband, her! 
property in money amounted to only fifteen cents. 
During his sickness, many articles of furniture | 
had been sold to supply him with medicine, and | 
to provide for the wants of the family. There | 
were now remaining only a cheap bedstead, four 
chairs, a small table, a trunk, and a few cooking 
utensils. The indigent woman had not many 
friends, for she had lived but a short time in her 
present home, and there are but few in this gen- 
eration who seek the friendship of the poor. A 
neighbor, however, not quite so destitute, offered 


| of them would only tend to strengthen. 


| struction, which will be less than one half the price 


| small ditference. 


Mechanical and Dental Surgery. 
Teeth at Cost, until Jan. 1, 1847! 
OFFICE, No. 266, opposite to No, 307, Washing- 
ton Street, 

CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Fo the purpose of introducing more extensively in 
an entire new mode of 


many Impartont respects, 
preparing and mounting Mineral Teeth on plate, the 
merits of which, it is confidently believed will be 


iound to greatly exceed the usual method ey aoe | 
them, the subscriber has been induced to offer suc 
terms, for a limited time, as will not only give to the 
public generally an opportunity of testing the p.acti- 
cal value of his theory, but will otfer a rare opportu- 
nity for the poorer classes, whose means are too 
limited to pay the usual price demanded. The new 
principle is not only applicable to small cases of two 
or more teeth, but it is peculiarly and especially Stag | 
ed to whole and half sets, where the alveolar or den- 
tal ridge has become uneven or irregular by the ab- 
sorbing of some parts more than others. In ail such 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 
jaw, that carved work in Cue prepared expressly 
for each case, is necessary, for restoring that which 
has been removed by absorption and for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their natural and uniform full- 
ness. The difficulties to be overcome in whole and 
half sets, so far as the proper form is concerned, are 
thus fully met hy this mode, and it is not possible to 
accomplish it’so perfectly by any other means. It is 
the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to 
remedy the defects above referred to, that so many 
are unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of carved work,—and one of great im- 
portance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 
moulded to fitthe plate in the most perfect manner, 
the fine particles ol-neatinned food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of course, pass be- 
tween the teeth and the plate ; and after being retain- 
ed there afew days, it being impossible to remove 
them. will invariably become offensive and taint the 
breath. Another advantage of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 
is, its perteet articulation. Each tooth should meet 
its opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 
foud ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 
of continual annoyance, only known to those who bave 
worn them. There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
by an examination of specimens that may be seen at 
the subseriber’s office, which the public are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. They con 
sist of whole and half sets ; and a variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty is overcome. 
They cannot fail to excite admiration from all who 
are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 


TERMS. 

Up to Jan. 1, 1847, the following terms will be 
strictly observed for all cases of plate work from a 
single tooth to a whole set. viz: When a fitand finish 
of the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they were made, the charge will be 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con- 


usually paid; and after wearing them six months, if 
perfect satisfaction is not then given, the teeth may be 
returned, and the amount paid for them will be refund- 
ed. Old plate work that bas been worn with much 
inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on paying a 
All other branches of Dentistry, 
such as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cieansing, Polish 
ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, gc, will 
be attendea to in the most thorough, faithful, and 
scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz .— 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1 ; for 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; For set- 
ting on gold pivot, $2 ; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
25 cents. Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 
erations warranted. 

Carved work in block for whole and half sets will 
be got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 

3. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist. 
July 29, 1846. 6m . 





Ss. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 
Boots, Shoes, Leather, &e. 


xo. 10 Rartroapd Brock, Lincouts Sr., 
Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station, 


EMILY. 

I shall not dwell on the early stages of my | 
life. I had one sister many years younger than 
myself; she had great personal endowments, 
was frank, constant and affectionate; but she 
had a sensibility which was diseased—was her 


| very spacious church. Mr. Rogers was, as he 
told me, at that time he heard him, on the sub- 
ject of the Scripture. And in that sermon he 
falls into an expostulation with the people about 
their neglect ot the Bible. He personaies Ged 
to the people, and tells them, ‘*Well, I have 
trusted you so long with my Bible ; you have 
: slighted it, it lies in such and such houses, all 
**You must learn my Emily,’’ I have) covered with dust and cobwebs: you care not 
To| to look into it. Do you use my Bible thus? 
' Well, you shall have my Bible no longer.’’ And 
| he takes up the Bible from his cushion, and 
| seemed as if he were going away with it, and 


ruin. 
said, ‘‘either to be a stoic, or a Christian. 
be a stuic is to destroy the feelings, and of course 
to be in no danger from them.”’ ‘This,’ she 


swered, ‘‘is the virtue of acoward.”’ ‘To be! earry ; . i j 
answered, ‘‘is the . | carrying it from them; but, immediately turns | 


a Christian,” I continued, ‘tis to give the heart| again, and personates the people to Ged, falls 


| shop, where he did well for about twelve months, 


when he died. He also procured employment | 
for the mother and the oldest daughters, in mak- 
ing shot-bags. ‘The compensation was small; 
but so many hands engaged, brought not only 
their daily bread, and a good appetite, but self- 


| respect, industrious habits, and a conscious in- 


dependence. Moreover, in this way the girls 
were prepared essentially to aid their mother in 
the support of the family after the death of their 
father. The eldest son for a while became way- 
| ward, but the good merchant looked after him, 
found him employment, and he is now an ex- 
cellent man. 


The daughters,—one of them is the wife of a! 


to solicit some washing for her, and when I first BOSTON, 
saw her this was her occupation. She was in aj Qg- Dealers please call. STORAGE. 
small kitchen. A kettle of hot water washang-| osfim je6 


ing over the fire, and the woman was standing 
wasi¥ng at atub which stood on a bench near 





Barrey & Bigelow, 











the door. The room was cleaner and neater than 3 
I have seen many a parlor. j bY Btu pe oy Importers, and Wholesale 
; it Dealers in PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, 


But what interested me most was, the perfect 
’ waite - ; ! rier ING 
contentment which seemed to possess her mind; | w INDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 
| of every description. 


she spoke of her condition as if it were very de- —aLso— 

sirable, alluded to her comforts as the gift of her EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 
Heavenly Father, and seemed exceedingly grate-| Ware Rooms, 31 Federal street, up stairs. 

ful while recounting them. She said that she| J. M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELOW. 
hoped that the blessings of her present life would £28 6m 
not cause her to forget that it was not her home. 
She dwelt at Jength upon the mercy of the Sa- 





BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTING! 





INSERTED 0 





A NEW PRINCIPLE 
AND ON 
UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE TERMs. 


R. MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, at the for- 
mer office of Wells & Morton, would ask the 
attention to one of the most valuable inventions that 


has ever been made either in the dental art or any | 


other wherein personal comfort is much concerned.— 
It being a method which is not in general use and 
one that enables him to make a perfect fit render 
them useful and ornamental, being subject to none of 
the difficulties or objections that usually attend artificial 
Teeth, such as moving about, cutting the jaws, or to the 
great mortification of the patient, dropping down and 
shaking about. 

Being fully aware of the light upon which the mere 
assertions of the advertiser is justly looked upon at the 
present crisis, I should be very reluctant to come before 
the public with these strong assertions were it not that 
Tam _ willing to have my method tested by all who de- 
sire it, upon such terms as I think no candid person can 
make the slightest objection to. 

Being convinced that when this principle of inserting 
Teeth shall become more generally known, and tho- 
roughly appreciated, and the countenances of thousands 
will be brightened up and freed from wrinkles, and that 
I shall have the satisfaction of bringing it more immedi- 
ately before the public. 

I have now determined to insert Teeth, until further 
notice, without receiving compensation when they are 
inserted for anything except the cost of pong pe 
them until the expiration of 3 or 6 months, or antil suf- 
ficient time has elapsed to give the patient an opportu- 
nity of satisfying themselves whether this principle is 
really valuable and superior to any other method of in- 
serting Teeth, at which time the compensation will be 
required that is previously agreed upon 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Register.] 





WATERMAN’S 
Kitchen Furnishing Rooms, 


No. 83 & 85 Cornhill, 6 & 8 e, and 73 Court Streets 

{iG The place for all on e of Housekeeping to 
procure ev: ing appertaining to the Kitchen i 
ment, at the lowest prices, and of the best quality, with 
catalogues to facilitate in making a Dope selection, 
The following seasonable articles will be found as above. 


BOSTON BATHING PAN: 
—aAND— ; 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 





Johnson's Patent Cream Freezeys.; 
Refrigerators, best quality ; 
Wire Dish Covers ; 


Meat Safes, &c., &c. 6m 
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ert‘? HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND pri 

VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Second Exi. 
tion. 

The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been examin- 
ed, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 

As an evidence of the estimation in which the ‘ Chris- 
ee. Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
owing: 

[Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 
bridge.] 

‘I have looked through the book. with great satisfac- 








tion; and I feei that our community are under much ob- 


The publisher of this paper had an opportunity of | ligation to‘ the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 


witnessing an operation Dr. 


performed by 


Morton, | Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 


which the Transcript gives the following description of. beauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 


{From the Transcript. | 


Dentat Surcery.—Without wishing to detract 
from the merits of any of the regularly educated Sur- 
geon Dentists of this city, we would call the attention 
of the public to a scientific gentleman, in whom entire 
confidence may be reposed, to perform, in an elegant 
manner, any operation that may come under the cog- 
nizance of a Dentist. Weare led to these remarks 
by having had an opportunity, recently, of examining 
the most perfect and beautiful set of teeth, for the up- 

»r and under jaw, thatever fell under our observation. 

hey were made and inserted a short time since, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, (whose skill has often 
been employed in more complicated cases) for a lady, 
who wears them with perfect comfort. The teeth are 
inserted upon a plate, which is said to be superior to 
any other in general use. The contrivance which sup- 
ports the teeth in the mouth is extremely ingenious 
and scientific, and deserves marked attention by those 
interested. The teeth and all that portion of the jaw 
which was absorbed away by the loss of them, was 
carved so as not only perfectly to restore the counte- 
nance to its natural form but rendered them much 
firmer, more cleanly than single teeth, or even those 
in blocks of three or four. Improvements of this na- 
ture are valuable, and should be made public, that the 
afflicted may be benefitted thereby, by availing them- 
selves of the skill that Dr. Morton is able to apply, 
after many years of practice and experiment. 


Improvep Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. Morton, an 
ingenious Dentist in Tremont Row, inthis city, has 
recently executed some extraordinary specimens of 
dental ingenuity, which makes ita difficult question 


Within a yearthis same gentleman has constructed an 
artificial palate foran unfortunate female, that pro 


duced a sensation among those who are solicitious for | 
the progress of those arts which immediately promote | 


the physical comfort of our race. {t is hecause we are 


proud of every achievment in dental surgery, and 7 
yi) 


erative dentistry, tor which the age is unquestional 


distinguished, that a special notice is taken of these | 
beautiful specimens of the handiwork of Dr. Morton. 


[Bost. Med. and Sur. Journal. 
{From the Recorder. ]j 


AatiFiciat Teeru.—The improvements that have 
been made in this art during a few years past, is unri- 
valled. Our minds were directed to this subject a 
short time since, by seeing a 
ing a whole jaw, teeth and all, in one single piece, 
being a perfect imitation of the whole jaw, gum a 


yo of work constitut- 
i 


teeth, which on being introduced into the mouth, we 
never should suspect any portion of the individual to 


be artificial. This ingenious invention and 
work was executed by Dr. Morton, No. 19 
Row. 


remount 


“[From the Times.] 

Tertn.—There can be no mistake about the inven- 
tion of Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, for the 
name of Dr. Charles T. Jackson is the very best au- 
thority which could be produced. Those who prize a 
good set of Teeth, will not fail at least, to call and ex- 
amine specimens of work on this new plan. 


[From the Mail.] 


Dentat Scrence.—We saw a few days since an 
entire vew set of artificial Teeth inserted for a lady, by 





iece of | 


collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
best that I have ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and with a judgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for every oc- 
casion and subject. The number of trea is large, but 
I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
poor ones there are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris. 
tian Hymns’ into their Churches:— 

“woadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

~ Chapel, Taunton, Mass. 

, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
, Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Chapel of the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church, ier 
Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 

ks, are requested to send to us for copies of the 


























Boo: 
| above for examination. 
to decide which looks the best—nature’s work or his ! | 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 





o4 118 Washington st. 
OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
B LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 


being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. 

Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rey. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
| Rev. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
}ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. 

Particular information may be obtained by addressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 

Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 

BDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. New, ExcGvanv 
Truss Manufactory, Boston, Mass. JAS. 
FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manufacture 
all the various approved Trusses, at his Old Stand, 
Nw 305 (opposite No 264) Washington street, entrance 
in Temple Avenue. 

Also—ABDOMINAL Supporters, for Prolapsus 
Uteri—Trusses for Prolapsus Ani—Suspensory 
Bacs, Kyenr Caps, Back Boarps, STEEL SHOES 
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: | down on his knees, cries, and pleads most ear- Bt ee wis > an me ’ 
C oO great, and so pure, that ’ ’ ] St ear) SE i Se itil wees -.| vier; upon his tenderness and compassion. She , Marts + Pe . | for deformed feet—Trusses repaired at one hour’s no 
an object, at once s gr . 2 ‘9 nestly, ‘“Lord, whatever thou doest to us, take worthy mechanic in Pennsylvania : another is | ai aie diy leswmab petits ee sata : NO. 4 WATER STREET. on grehsco Sons Be amet ett m est ce, endl teasla'te ‘neawer chuntnits. an Well vs nee. — 
there is little danger, either of loving it too! 5.4 thy Bible from us: kill our children. burn | t’@ Wife of a young minister, who is just com-| * i cr on pavers iti cbt ne A pow: undersigned having associated themselves to-| oe ae the indy on Sioa no difficulty | ‘The subscriber having worn a Truss himself 25 years, 
much, or loving it wrongly. Religion, with-| our houses, destroy our goods, only spare us mencing the work of preaching the Gospel to his Sh. pts , Oo os ay poritoast life A ce og - gether, og the firm of FELCH & MELVIN, whatever, in ecathindiin nor her speech affected in and fitted so many for the last 10 years, feels confident 
, Sealine. a testes ent ae em-| thy Bible, only take notaway thy Bible’, |coutrymen in the Welch language; another| She spoke of her ho; eternal life, as the free) would respectfully solicit from the business public a the slightest de ‘ in being able to suit all eases that may come to him. 
i RI a | And then he personates God cn 4 he “e ] | with her needle is earning an average of seventy-| gift of God, and as a treasure too precious to be | share of their patronage. Having Dr Fletcher’s Truss, and Marsh’s Truss, Dr Hull's ai 
ploys them; and thus, like the fabled trans- Say - sir P well I will poche. ag ro i mr ©: | Gve cents a day through the year, fur the sup-| estimated, and she seemed to look forward to the | MACHINE PRESSES {From the Transcript.] Truss, and ‘Thompson’s Ratchet ign redhe bencnangl is 
Pd . . 7 “Sav you so 4 ; y you aw » ver; - - ™ Shes ties } a _a are . . aa P ° 7 i is establi —_ 
muting power, turns all it touches into gold.” | Wem A scart Bible “seagate will ’ F “7° ry port of her mother and the younger children at| future with the same contented, happy state ot | of the latest and most approved construction, and a Dr. Morton, Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, has ta- pan alg b ad: in — as, pe 
“If it did.” she said, “all the world would be | . ‘ll aa) one nate * i ry _ a yOu | school: while all the meathers of this interesting | feeling with which she viewed the present. large assortment of ken the right course to introduce his invention, by pro- SB stegrng ” . with ee S hoad oF leoee~ 
 Pesap ’ j — a It, — rer YOu will Jove it more, w vethe | family ate worthy members of the Welch church As I left that small and seanty furnished room NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE, ducing the result of Dr. Charles T. Jackson’s analysis ® person to converse lo Ww 
Christians.”” Such conversations ended differ-| you will observe it more, whether you wil! value | ““- sey - ’ | f eould not avoid the conel h: homie with his own signature. 10g. ie . b 
: | it more, practice it more, and live more accord- [hus was a deserving family saved from suf- | could not avoid the conelusion that its humble! they are prepared to execute All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Truss- a 
ently ; sometimes all good was borne away on sade it F But by A id actions. and this dis fering and despair, and perhaps some of them| ‘fant was much happier than hundreds and | BOOK, CARD OR JOB PRINTING, [From the Gazette. ] es, waited upon by his wife, Mrs Carotine D. Fos- id 
the wings of ungovernable levity; sometimes! Qourse (as the Decter told me) ot put all the | rom a hfe of infamy and ruin. Thus were they | te of those — in eon gas and | with neatness and despatch, at fair — Dr. Morton, 19 Rien! Row, has mode a great im- | TER, who bap st a years i Pacer harem 
| ‘ as ~ Ww § | iain of lf os pe vs ., ses, and who have all their temper- JIRA " provement in mechanical dentistry. e ve seen a ae r 
she would weep, but then she would run from) congregation into so strange a posture, that he made useful members of society, and ornaments | Spawes Ser r ; ; : : 16 6 
| a auge & plc iF ‘heioes 5 é an : ; : al wants supplied without z ble the 9 3 ALONZO A. MELVIN. whole upper set of teeth, and we consider the style and my in 
me, to shed as bitter tears, for a flower which| never saw any congregation in his life; the place | '" a Christian church. That merchant is daily) * vane eaten el. athar eth tne nae, = nat) wue..oe finish to be a little superior to any we ever: aw, and e 
A . : | was a mere Bochim—the people generally as it | TC°¢!Y!"Z Compound interest on all the capital he | OWN: It is the soul, after all, not outward cir- with the additional strength afforded by this mode o. | \TEW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- ar 
the wind had torn. My employments in the | che ddeetaae their aalaidiee snd the told invested in this good wok. Never will he for-| Cemstances, which inakes happiness. . DEPOSITORY finish, we think it a very great improvement over the i’ ICAL. CROSBY & NICHOLS have just re- vil 
army carried me out of the country, and I Te! me. that he, himself. when he got out, and was get that Saturday evening visit and song, and [S. S. Treasury. OF THE old method. * ceived the first five wane ~! Lino rer onal journal, tr: 
| 2, thi s . B $ : At, bi ; vont: g amusement, genera - 
mained abroad more than four years. The wheel) to take horse again te be gone, he was fain to th ver is he helo of telling how to encourage a AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, Cee the Spins Sree) sien, th on seuadh ook Shean rac ener Site he 
of life hed not waited fot me, but had carried} hang.a quarter of an heur.upon the neck of his | the poor to help themselves. [ Youth’s Cabinet. apa AND OFFICE OF . aander ates ring peng soe cage ay best ronan of matintaing the chains of Industry. The oe 
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months after I left her, she had thrown away . T Da Gratitu 'e is stineipal i d in filial af- AT weight may be attached to the plate and raised from | nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry ant 
and generally upon the people, upon having been | -THE JUMPERS. sratitu € 18 & principal ingredient in hhal a : , ba bart) : 
the jewel of her affections, upon one, whose | thi 5 ekpeitalund with “2 the neglect of the | a? fection. It often reveals itself in the most strik- CROSBY & NICHOLS the floor. . REP ene preg ne heres —s who ee roo ampere er his 
knowledge of the herrt, and power to deceive it,| Bible. (Rev. John Howe. | In the environs of Luxemburg, Holland, sin-| ing manner, when parents moulder in the dust. 118 Washington street, Boston. See sees will Is ‘De embelli org de gs net 2 from ™ 
: . . , gular custom prevails of a procession called| It induces obedience to their precepts, and ten- N.h for sale all the publications of the A. Dentistry.—We were much gratified with a visit | VW!" 48° 26 Cmbens om ongerme?. Se 
were inferior to none. In the catalogue of the “Th . °” oo, : prom C. & N. have for sale a pu ton : / ri N. the first English artists. The extremely low price of b 
> , alos 1e procession of the Jumpers.’’ The persons| der love for their memory. A little boy was} U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo| @ few cays aes tube ore-s of Dr. en, I >, 8 the wath: tel gt: within wench Of all cheeses. hh will e 
world he wasa man of honor, in the eye of who we part in it instead of walking, jump, al-| once passing the crnamental garden of a rich | distribution. janl7 atch somabeb date ae all meen wowed toes come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single nun- Pa 
heaven, he was a villain. A tone of sentiment, CONDITION OF THE POOR. ternately, two steps forward and one back. This| man. He was observed to look earnestly and ciple: : 2 bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. ; 
agli eis Mexamalldeeciee thane On eater hie een- . ridiculous procession was instituted towards the | wishfully at some spronts that were germinating WILLIAM BELL, De, Morton has studied the dental art thoroughly, CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. tiot 
: : . ‘ . Ata public meeting held in London, a few | end of the sixteenth century to conjure away the| on the trank of an old poplar. On being asked and on strictly scientific principles. He has in his| Je27 — isdtostf Ajpate far, Fypblichers. a 
versation, won the affections of Emily. He! months since, the Marquis of Normanby presid- | murrain, which in fact, or aecording to the tra-| what he wanted, he said, ‘My mother loved 56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 possession the finest anatomical preparations, illustra- ‘ ace afte 
soon engrossed her thoughts, her time, and sean-| ing, several statements were made which indi-| dition, ceased a few days afterward. The tere-| flowers and every green living thing. She has} Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, oad te “y f ithe tock which ’ rh Niche welts ton: ike, or villians Sauk, yee Boe so aw Th 
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dal b An ; tion are found in some districts of England. The | ish church of the little city of Echternach. Al-| pretty one of these would look there.’? The Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common [From the Boston Post.] —CONTENTS— gle: 
ecame truth. He also, in thé recklessness | chairman stated among other important facts, | most all the peasants, men, women and children,| gentleman kindly gave him a rosebush, and the! prunKs VALISES CARPET BAGS, &c Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, has been partic- Preface to the American Edition; ba 
of selfishness, forsook her; and threw from him| the deterioration of the public health in those | figure in it. They think by this means to pre-| fresh wand of a weeping willow. Then the lies tht pee Cre platy Copenastal in comsriving gold pve for the = erence and Education; the 
F -. »,| districts, that ‘in cashire where property Serve their cattle from all contagi i » lifted up hi i re ca -] port of artificial teeth, and has given the most periect eters to Jonanne itedn 5 . cen’ 
the heart, which rested so fondly on him; he od famed sie Lane a alice bed ; 4 hein Sarin einn - contagious diseases. poor little fellow lifted up his streaming eyes)! 1 spyps: BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. | fatisfaction in some receut operations of a very diff- Critique of all earn re: 
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eied end rifled beatich to the berning diet awai creased from 1 in 46,to0 1 in 36, or nearly 25 ¥ . pagoennnieee custom as having recently| and for his dear, dead mother. [S. S$. Monitor. runks Repaired jotice. Having witnessed the operation of uniting gold SrctuseebinunSenks 
; gu ait-| per cent, wealth and death walking hand in| taken place near Luxemburg, and says, that my23 tf pews, as practised by Wells & Morton, and having, Sunday Lectures ; ‘ 
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most a spectre, into my arms. Could I thrust . The academic year in the subscriber’s School is —For the Publication and Sale of— is equally pure as the plate itself. And when the Sickness and Death. his 


causes of this unhappy change. 


five times that number of individuals present as 














divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 


plates are united in this manner the whole presents 





Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 





her from met In subsequent conversations, I . A caleulation was presented to the meeting, | Spectators. [ Advertiser. ing on the Grat Mondays. of Jammry, May and Sep- ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, the same appearance as if never separated. CO. 194 Washington, opposite School st... al5 
soon discovered the value of those principles,| {fom which it appeared, that spreading the tember. ‘The School is a private Academy, limited in sane Cuan.es T. Jackson, M. D. 
with which I had endeavored to make her ac- charges over a number of years, every house number, and receives the undivided attention of its JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, Boston, Oct, 28, 1843. No. 27 Somerset Street. R. HUNTINGTON’S NEW MANUAL FOR 
dahated: ‘AC Me Tdi could be supplied with water, properly ventilated| ‘Whether a man will be condemned hereafter | teachers. Every effort is made to render the School GRANITE Buitpine, my27 cop N SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Lessons on the Para- 
quainted. ret 1d not attempt to check and drained, streets opened and widened, public | for preaching and thinking differently fom aos and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the No 134 Washington, opposite School street:::BosTon. bles of the Saviour, for Sunday Schools and Families, 
her sorrow. ‘‘It is indeed dreadful, Emily,’’ 1| parks kept up, anda medical officer of health may be doubtful, and is an affair in which 1 have pera «an os hese oa oe re gapealeg yo my23 tf REENWOOD’S PSALMS. AND HYMNS.— | by Rev F. oon hee cheleiios Examiner.] 
id, **t ; retained, all at a cost of abo 5 i r TOUgU EOEvEn aad CRssicmecmavon, : : i [From t ; : 
said, ‘‘that you should have dishonored your ’ of about $3,50 to each| nothing to do. But Iam sure aman will be ‘Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, fo epeaadieeubeatanadiaed cae ce the ‘Mr Huntington’s book illustrates, better than any 


family, that you should have given your exam- 
ple to the cause of vice ; but this is a small part 
of the evil, you are at enmity with God.” 
She would answer me with one of those tumul- 
tuous sobs, which speak from a broken heart. 


I must not dwell on our future meetings ; but, 
hurry on to the period which shut her from the. 


world forever. 1 may add, that the Most High 
so touched her heart, that I cannot doubt he 
tears are registered in heaven. : 
For nine months I watched over her visible 
decline ; I took her to the sea, in hopes that 
some breeze of the Atlantic might carry healing 
on its wings. Butif the body languished, the 
soul appeared daily to be shaking off its incum- 
brances. She expressed a wish to go into Swit- 
zerland—she lived but a month after—she spoke 
with a holy confidence of her forgiveness—‘‘ He 
has berne our sorrows, by his stripes we are 
healed."’ “If grief,” she added, ‘*has any part 


in moments such as these, it is pager apt 


leave you—but I seem to feel that. it is not for- 
ever.”’ 


her eye; we wept and prayed together. One 


hand rested upon the book of God ; it was open- ue 


ed at the page where the history of another pen- 
itent is found. ‘‘Is it not written,” she attempt- 
ed to say, ‘neither do I condemn thee?’ Her 
» lips closed upon the words. It 1s, sweet spirit— 
and thou art ‘‘gone, to sin no more.” 
L. G. P, 


house, and Dr. Prayfair estimated that 389,000/. 
(nearly two millions of dollars,) could be saved 
to Manchester alone by the adoption of such 
measures. 

_Lord Normanby, it is said, in the course of 
his speech, contrasted the houses of the English 
poor with other humble abodes. It had hap- 
pened to him to visit hundreds of Negro huts in 
the days when slavery existed; he had also ex- 
amined many Irish cabins in that unfortunate 
country ; and he declared he would rather pass 
his life in any one of the first, or in most of the 
Jast, than to inhabit one of those commonly used 
as dwellings by the industrious poor of England 
—those u whom the prosperity and quiet- 
ness of this country so much depended. 

Some startling disclosures were also made 
concerning the abuses of what are called burial 
clubs, (the same we presume with funeral so- 
cieties,) the funds of which are raised by contri- 
bation and distributed in certain poportions to 
defray the charges of burial of the members of 
their families. 

Mr. Clay of Preston, stated that he had 
known the answer by some of these people to 
an application for payment of a debt, ‘I have 


condemned for a bitter, uncharitable and censo- 
rious spirit, if I understand the terms of salvation 
as laid down in the gospel.—A highwayman 
robs me of my purse; and there is an end per- 
haps of the business, of his oaths, and his injus- 
luce tome. A Christian brother robs me of my 
esteem, reputation, peace, comfort, and usefwi- 
ness, and at the same time lifts up his hands and 
eyes to heaven, and seems to say, let the Lord 
be glorified. [Orton. 





‘Nature will compel us” to seek that inter- 
change of sympathies, which is the security of 
our devominational existence. They who think 
alike in this age of’ the world find one another 
out ; and that men should acknowledge common 
convictions, in this period of enterprise and philan- 
thropy, and not propose to each other a common 
action, is just one of those dreams of the closet, 
which, thank Heaven! can never be realized in 
actual life.” [Gannett. 





The freedom of licentiousness is like the free- 





not the money just now, but wait till Charles or 





This thought had called the last tear to/ 


} dom of the herd of swine, which ran violent] 
Diek dies, and then I will pay you.” down the s inte : 
He also related an aneceies oF a lady of his | drowned. ae eet 
acquaintance, who being told by a woman who|_ 
for her as wet nurse, that the nurse’s 
was ill, offered to send her own medical at- 
immediately to its relief. What was 





a erent se br to confess them ; your 
the answer this benevolent lady received ? “«Nev- temptations to guard against them; and your 
er ‘thank ye, ma’am ; ‘t's in two burial | MeTcies, thankfully to acknowledge them. 
clubs !.”” Was it not monstrous that we should : 

have ‘‘an indication and an adjunct of extreme 
civilization, intended for the amelioration of 





Under no circumstances whatever deceive a 











grief and for the preservation of the natural af-' child or tolerate a lie. 


washing, &e. 

Reference is permitted to the avg gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 





Oy URCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
/ about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 
ton, where they will find new and*second hand Organ 
constantly on hand. 

Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 
or build instruments of any size at the shortest notice, 
and warrant them equal to the best which can be produ 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 

We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us 
in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 

Professional reference of the first authority. 

£28 ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 


saree ee 


CRURCH PELLS. HENRY N. HOOPER & 

CO., Bell Founders, No 24 Commercial street, 
Boston. Bells of an weight required, either in setts 
accurately tuned, or single, cast to order on the most fa- 
vorable terms. also manufacture an extensive as- 
sortment of BRonzED or ORMOLU finished CHAN DE- 
LIERS and LAMPS. osly ap18 


IVERMORE’S NEW BOOK. Lectures to You 
Men, on their Moral Dangers and Duties, by Abi 
Abbot Livermore; 1 vol 16mo. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington st. jyl8 


(SHANNINGS WORKS. The Works of the late 
Dr W. E. Channing, handsomely bound in cloth, 6 
ols; may be obtained at the Christian Register Office, 
at the low price of three dollars a set. je27 

















JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


Qj SaiLs made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 
f18 osly 





EW YORK INSTITUTE, No. 230 East Broad- 
4N way. Arrangements are made at this Institution 
for instruction in the elements and higher branches of an 
English education, including Vocal Music, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, &c. Instruction will be given in the French, 
German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew la . Stu 
dents in the Male Department are lified for active 
oe in business, or for admission to any class 
at ge. 


In the Female Department, in addition to el try 
studies, instruction will be given in those usu- 
ally taught in the higher instructions for female educa- 
tion, including Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting in Water and Oil colors, and Mezzotinto, and 
and various other ornamental branches. 
ae is divided into four quarters of eleven weeks 
rn, commencing with the first Monaay in 
Per Gadde information, apply to either of the associ- 
ate Principals, at the Institute, as above. 
E. H. JENNY, A. M. 
LACKMER, A. M. 


New York, May, 1846. 





: PAPER, THE TRUE 
COAgstus M. CLAY’S PA ag PE 


AM 2 paper are 
taken bag y of Mr. B. H. Greene, No. 


124 Washi street, Boston. 
Fb os SS por uxnems, in advance; or $10 
five to one * ‘ 
communications must er paid, 
_ CALEB HARTS ORN” 
janl7 Agent for New England States. 





for poten Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood. - 
This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 
The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. F 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. J- 


Pierpont;) Second oe | wane C. Robbins;) New | © 


;) Federal street Soci- 


South Society (Rev. A. LP es (Rev. 


ety (Rev. Dr. Channing ;) 
Frederick T. Gray;) Pavchese street, (Rev. Mr. ta 
idge,) Boston. Charch of the Messiah, New a 
(Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) Cambridge, — 
port, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Rp 
town, Brookfeld, Brighton, Chelsea, rasa xing: 
ton, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sandw er * 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, ter, Chelmsford, 
Hingham ,A , Andover, Dover, Northbo- 
ro’ Caborville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Devthan, Mediord, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brook- 
\aenecads hewn. Poepey tens tes 
H; Portland, H ’ ’ A ne, Me; 
Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; eee. 
Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mo- 
bile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, K ; 


and other societies in New England 





— 
ALFREY’S LOWELL LECTURES. | Lowy 
Lec on the eres of Cini, a 
Gorham Palfrey, with a discourse on the pet 
acter of John Lowell, Jr?, by Edward Everett, © v 
Svo. ; Ww. 
Published by J. MRNROE & CO., 184 Washing 
ton st. *8 


Sunday School book we have yet seen, the fraitfulness 

of the New Testament in subjects of conversation with 

tlie young, and the true method of educing and _present- 
* 














ing them. * * * The volume as a whole shows 
much more thought than any collection of Questions on 
the Bible with which we are acquainted, and is calcu- 
lated to excite oom in the minds of those who use it. 
Clergymen, Teachers, and all interested in Sunday 
chools are requested to examine the above. 
WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, Publishers, 
118 Washington st. ag 


MAxuals FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
CROSBY § NICHOLS have just published 
the following v Manuals for Sunday Schools, vi2: 
Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament. 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints .. 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.5. 
cane io. No %, Leake and Joho 
- INO 2, ea - — 
The First Book for Sunday » 5th edition 
They have nearly ready—A 
Acts, by Rev Tf. 











Manual! on the Book of 
. Fox. 


Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. 
C. &. N. 


publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which 
3 liti 


have just issued a new 
adi Ministryeot Christ 

“White, 3d edition. e Ministry rist, 

by E. * te, edition. A . Catechism 
Rev T. B. "hae in poy aur of the Bi- 





‘eabody. i * 
the above furnished for examination by 
- ' 118 Washington street. 
isGtostf 5 
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a R EVANGELISTS. 
POT EE ng de 
yor of the Trial of Jess, 
-of Law in Har- 
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POETRY. == 


[For the Register.] 


“J AM NOT ALONE FOR THE FATHER IS | 
WITH ME.” 


Oh! why art thou cast down my soul? 
Oh! how canst thou despair? 

Look up!—be not disquieted, 

And banish every care. 

There is a power that hokis thee up 
And bids each sorrow flee ; 
Remember wheresoe’er thou art 

That God is still with thee. 


Remember him the holy one 

Who came the world to bless, 

To plant within our sinful hearts 
The seeds of righteousness ; 

Who shame and suffering endured, 
The cross and the dark grave, 
That he the wandering might guide, 
That he the lost might save. 


Make him thy pattern. Learn of hun 
With patience al! to bear ; 
And on life’s weary pilgrimage 
Ob! yield not to despair. 
For in all hours of joy or woe, 
Wherever thou may’st be, 
Remember thou art not alone 
For God is still with thee. 

Lowell, Aug. 10. 


[From the Dublin Nation.) 
PATIENCE. 
Be patient, O be patient! put your ear ag sinst the earth 
Listen there how noiselessly the germ of the seed has 
birth ; 
How noiselessly and how gently it upheaves its little 
way, 
. 1 


and the blade 


Till it parts the searcely broken groun!, 
stands up in the day! 


Be patient, O be patient! the germs of mighty thought 

Must have their silent undergrowth, must wader-ground 
be wroug!t; 

But as sure as ever there’s a Power that makes the 
grass appear, 

Our land shall be green with Liberty, the blade-time 
shall be here. 

Be patient, O be patient! go and watch the wheat ears 
grow! 

So imperceptibly, that ye can mark nor change, nor 
throe ; 

Day after day, day after day, till the ear is fully grows 


And then, again, day after day, ull the ripened field is 


brown. 

Re patient, O be patient! though vet our hopes are 
green, 

The harvest fields of Freedom shall be crowned with 
the sunny sheen 

Be ripening! be ripening! mature your s lent way, 

Till the whole broad land is tongued with fire on Free- 


dom’s harvest day. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


For the Register. 
WITTY 
EMILY 
I shall not dwell on the carly stages of my 
life. I had one sister many years younger than 


myself; she had great personal endow ments, 


was frank, 





constant and aflectionate; but she 
had a sensibility which was diveased—was her 
ruin. ‘*You must learn my Emily,” I bave 
said, “either to be a stoic, or a Christian. To 
be a stuic is to destroy the feelings, and of course 
to be in no danger from them.” ‘This,’ she; 
answered, *‘is the virtue of acoward.”” ‘To be 
a Christian,”’ I continued, ‘tis to give the heart 
an object, at once so great, and so pure, that 
there is littl danger, either of loving mt too 
much, or loving it wrongly Religion, with 


out destroving the feelings, controls and em 


ploys them; and thus, like the fabled trans- 
muting power, turns all it touches £ 

“If it did,’ she said, ‘all the world wo be 
Christians.”’ Such conversations ended differ 


ently ; sometimes all good was borne away or 
the wings of ungovernable levity; sometimes 
she would weep, but then she would run from 
me, to shed as bitter tears, for a flower which 


the 


wind had torn, My employments in the 
army earned me out of the country, and IT re- 
mained abroad more than four years. The whee! 
of life had not waited for me, but had carried 
away with it, every selic of domestic joy. Three 
months after 1 left her, she had thrown away 
the jewel of her affections, upon one, whos 
knowledge of the herrt, and power to decvive 
were inferior tonone. In the eatalogue of the 
world he was a man of honor, in the eve of 
heaven, he was a villain A tone of sentime 
with which he well knew how to color his con 
versatio won the affections of Emily He 
soon engrossed her thoughts her time, and sea 
dal imputed to her the crime she had not com 
mitted. She was deserted, and what was sea 


dal became truth. He also, in the recklessness 


of selfishness, forsook her; 


the 


and threw trom him 


heart, which rested so fondly 


ont 


had plucked the fruit, and then tossed the with- 
ered and rifled branch to the burning that await 
ed it. 

I found her in a 


cottage, and she ri 


most a spectre, into my arms Could It t 


‘ 


her from me’ Ina subsequent conversations. J 


soon discovered the value of those prin es 
with which IT had endeavored 
quainted. At first I d 

her serrow *it is indeed dreadf I ily,’ J 


should 


that you should have 


said, “that vou have dishonore 


family, 
ple fo the cause of vice ; but this is a small part 
of the evil, you are at with God 
of those tumul 


broken heart 


enmiuy 


She would anewer me with one 


speak from a 


I must not dwell on our foture 


tuous sobs, whict 
hurry on to the period which shut her 
world forever I may add, that the 


80 touched her heart, that I cannot doubt 


tears are registered in heaven 

For nine months I watched over 

decline , Ltook her to the s 

of th Atlant nighte . heal 
But if the 


soul appeared daily to be at king off 


some breez 
on is wings 
brances. She expressed a wis 


wetlawi—she lived but a month after—h 
with aholy confidence of ber t venes 
has borne our 


healed.”” “If 


sorrows, by his stripes ve 
rrnef,”’ she added, **has any 


in moments such as these, it is because | must 


leave you—but I seem to feel that it is not for 
ever."" This thought had called the last tear to 
hereve;, we wept and prayed together. One 


hand rested upon the book of God ; 
ed at the 


it Was open- 


page where the history of another pen- 
Ment is found. ‘Js it not written,’ she attempt- 
ed to sey, ‘neither do I condemn thee Her 


hips closed upon the words It 1s, sweet spiit— 


and thou art ‘gone, to sin no more 


ERGOTINE—ITS VIRTUE IN EXTERNAL HE- 
MOK RHAGES. 


‘The report of the proceedings of the French 
Academy of Sciences, in the Presse of the 25th 
ult., contains the followmg sketch of the com- 
munication of M. Bonjeaa, a physician of Cham- 
berg, who has Jong been investigating the quali- 
ties of the ergot of rye, and who read a paper 
upon the subject, in which he examined it in 
three points of view—its natural history, 
chevical composition, aud its use in medicine. 
Of the numerous chemical principles, M. Bon- 
jeau dwelt upon two ; the first is a fixed oil, to 
which “he attributes entirely those properues 
which make the ergot of rye one of the most 
tearful poisons that exists, and one followed by, 
perhaps the most frightful effects, the second is 
a watery extract, to which M. Bonjeau has giv- 
en the name of ergotine, a name also given by 
hers to another principle, but admitied, long 
, to have none of the properties peculiar to 
ergot. The ergotine of M. Bonjeau is shown by 
his experiments to be exclusively the therapeu- 
tical agent of ergot of rye ; and as it can be ob- 
tained entirely free fiom the poisonous agent of 
which we have spoken, the day is probably not 
distant when it will entirely take the place of 
ergot in the practice of medicine. 

M. Bonjeau regards ergotine of special value 
in both external and internal hemorrhages. It 
is, in a word, a powerful hemostatic. This prop- 
erty of ergot has been already proved by the ex- 
periments of M. Muller and Dr. Wright. The 
fullowing extract from the paper of M. Bonjeau 


or 





since 


| feetions of humanity, thus applied, and rendered | 
subservient to an object used with a feeling 
lagainst which savage mstinct even would re- 
volt.”’ 
Sir Robert Inglis earnestly insisted on the ne- 
| cessity of establishing a uniform system of sew- 
| erage and drainage throughout the country. The | 
| Reverend W. W. Champneys presented himself | 
as one of the working clergy. His parish con- 
tained about 35,000 souls and the average dura- 


its| tion of human life there is twenty-five years, | 


| while in a neighboring parish it is forty, He} 
| described a very narrow street, with very close 
alleys and courts diverging, containing withia } 
the space of half a quarter of a mile, 1,162 per- | 
_ sons, @ population equal to two or three country | 
| parishes. | 
| Sir William Clay, the Honorable Wilham | 
Cowper, Mr Slaney, Lord Shelburne, and other | 
| gentlemen, also addressed the meeting. Sever- | 
al resolutions—asserting that it is necessary to 
| enforce precautions to tumprove the health of large 
| tow ns; that the legislature must intertere; that 
| the improvement iu the sanatory conditien of a) 
j locality is uniformly attended with dimunition of 
| parochial expense, and that an association should 
be formed to carry out such objects—were adopt- 
ed unanimously as well as a petition to Parlia- 
| meat founded on them, and a further resolution 
|appointing a committee and authorizing a sub- 
scribuoa on behalf of the Association. 

We are glad to see any movement of this kind, 
‘and in such a quarter, for the rehef of human 
|misery, and for the stay of moral and physical | 
leorruption. [Sunday School Journal, 


was read at the last session of the Academy: | 


“On the fifth of the present month, (June) 
about five in the evening, a robust woman, about 
forty years of age, in uncorking a bottle, which 
broke in her hands, made a deep wound in the 
centre of ber lett hand A hraneh of the palmer 
artery had been opened, and the blood jetted out 
with violence. It was thrown out to the height 
even of eight or ten centimetres. The woman 
was at first much frightened, and did all in her 
power to stop the blood. Seeing that she could 
not succeed, she came to the city to consult a 
surgeon. On her way she had bound her hand 
tivhdy wyth bands of linen, which was bathed 
in blood when she reached the oilice of Dr. Mo- 
lard. 





After alternately compressing the wound and 
leaving it to flow, the jet of blood being still as 
strong as ever, I applied a little lint, soaked in a 
solution of ergotine, somewhat concentrated, and 
kept the plug in its place by a compres- 
than that which she had em- 
ploved in vain. At the end of two mutes the 
blood ceased to flow. Five minutes after I lefi 
g to itself, and tock it out in twelve min- 
ifter its application. The opening of the 
wound was filled by a clot of blood of cousidera- 
ble firmness. No blood made its appearance af- 
wards) By way of precaution, and to quiet the 


shat 
sigar 


sion, much less 











alarm of the patient, who was pale with fear, 
we applied a new ping, dipped as before, and 
kept in its place by a bandage, without compres 





sion. Two days atler the wound was cicatrizet 
there was very Jit! Mpan ying suppuration 
A tow days alter the woman waa able ww resum 
her usual oecupation.”’ 





























| 
HELP THE POCR TO HELP THEMSELVES 
FIFTY CENTS BETTER THAN A DOLLAR. 
Some ten vears age, a merchant in New York 
came home on Saturday evening to his family. 
He had worked his way up from indigence to a 
competency, and sat after supper thinking of thé 
way in which a good Providence had led and 
prospered him. ‘Here Iam with my healthy 
and bappy family; our present wants are ail 
supphed, and my increasing business promises a 
future abundance. How many who started in 
life with me are either in the grave, or worse otf 
than Lam. What reason for gratitude !*’ 
| ‘Thos his mind was running, but now he 
thought aloud; **My dear, I believe I'll go and 
see that family in H — street. I hear they 
are very poor; may be they are suffering.’ He 
puton his hat, anda quick step soon brought 
him to the humble dwelling of a Welch family, 
consisiing of a father and mother, with six or 
seven children. It was a basement. As he de- 
scended the steps, he hstened, and heard them 
ging their evening song. ‘*No distress | ere,’ 
thought he; **but I'll go in.”” He found the 
tenement neat as wax, and every face brightened 
stranger. He hoped he had 
not spoiled their song, and was glad to find them 





S10 


up even to see a i 


“and the tears choked bis utter- 
mut I could get no work this week. O, 
t ] could get any thing to do, these poor babes 
should not go to bed without their 

**But have vou nothing to eat '"* 


happy, but 


ance—"" 


suppers.” 














MR. ROGER’S PERSONATION N ta mouthful in the house, sir; but we 
— . ; . aii coulda’: do wuhout our evening song 
Dr. Tt G t me “Can't get work 0" . 
t. xomis Goodwin, such time as he was nigel ay Wor 
President of Magdalen College. Oxford, told me, ‘We are all willing, and these larger ones 
that in the ume of bis youth, being then a stu-| are able to do a little; and we had rather live on 
dent at Cambridge, and having heard much of fifty cents a week earned, than have a dollar -in 
Mr. Rogers, of Dedham, in Pssex, purposely he charity.’ 
ook a journey to hear bim preach on his lecture- By this time the merchant's eve moistened 
dav.a te then, so strangely thronged aud He went home icker than he came. and sc 
fieq ed, that, to those Who came not ear returned with a well-filled basket. Shortly h 
there was no possibility of getting room in that ¢ nd a plae or the father in a mechanie’s 
very spacious chure Mr. lkiegers was, as he i here he did well for about twelve months 
told me, at that time he heard him, on the sub- (4 diel He a procured empleyr ms 
v hee ne ‘ also ired rhe nent 
of t Scripture nd in thats on h 
t the Sen . : And in that _ for the mother and the oldest daughters, in mak- 
1l's Into an stulat h the pe out 
expostul n with peopl pout 5 shot-bags the compensation was small; 
neglect ot the Bible. He personaces Ged put so many bands e gaged. brought not only 
people, and tells them, ** Well, LU hav a brea 1a good apy but f 
: r v , and a good appetite, self- 
1 ( long with my Bib yom bate | wnncae jndnets habits. and 0 @imettioes 
i : U8 hanits, 3 Q scious inp- 
slighted it sin s and SCs } } 
t lie 1 such and such ho : dependence. Moreover, in this way the girls 
covered th det seb. you care net cm * ad ess vy to afd inetr ner 1 
2 i . D nies Ms: int B ie the 1 T prej ¢ er : y to 1 ine mothe In 
WW B eee “A the support of the family after the death of their 
vem bie Lo rt a : 
om, J remy Swe be age! Ab futher. The eldest son for a wlule became way- 
thes up the ible from his cushion, and ward. but the cood merchant locked after him, 
> i At soing i . : 
. , . "6 Wh Way with it, and found him en} loyment, and he is pow an ex- 
ving tm them ut, immediately turns ., llent man . 
; nt mg 
va i t st pie t Ged, falls 7 . - - 
7 . The daughters,—one of them is the wife of a 
‘ I y ri presds Most ear- > } 
, worthy mechanic in Pennsylvania; another is 
er thou doest to us, take , . ; 
, wife a young minister, whe is just cor 
mus kill our chgldren, burn , “Hy | ee i. oe 
x mencing the work of preac g the Gospel to his 
ol goo0s, only spare us ae : Wel : . t 
ke act away thy Bile.?-<1' a trymer in the ‘elch languaSe, another 
, » h her needle 1s earning an average of seventy- 
es G gain tothe pe . \ . ' 
Sav vou so! well, ] will try you awhile lung peerage = - rao Rana, og —— ‘et ade om 
port o er nher a e neoer ¢ re at 
d here is my Bible for you, 1 will see how you |! <dehery , 08 , ngeltere A tog ert aGTER, Bt 
wil . P > deieag’s 4 school , while all the members of this interesting 
Wil, USC It, Wi er ye Wil ve iLmoie, Whe t , t ‘ f Wel 
are rthy r ers eleh ct ne 
you wili observe it more, whether you wil! value aT Reena Acces tet , vee 

1s Was 3 serv! zy mm Sa , ° 
it more, practice it more, and live more accord-|. *"“S id = os pita lage agli 

. ing Spt t yerhaps sr > her 
ng to it But by these actions, and this dis fering and Gespairgand perhaps some of them 
: a : ; from a life of infamy and ruin Thus were they 

course (as th Doctor told m he pot all th i fa) . ; 

e useful member society, and ornaments 
congregation into se strange a posture, that h —s A ee to pe be . ae 
heversaw any congregation in his life; the place | '" 4 pesnecsche sites % seer “¥e pple Rag 
was a mere Bochim—the people generally as it neamnnitee « re iad ae ul he 
were, deluged with their own tears, and he t . od work. Never will be for- 

t Satur y nit a me ’ ’ 
me, that he. nself, when he got out. and was ate he re visit and sung, and 
F « he lir _ ‘ mearace 
toteke | again to be gone, he was fain to never e weary of telling how to en me arene 
hang a quarter of an hour upon the neck of his the pe oh themselves. [Youth's Cabinet 
horse weer . before he had power to mount 
so strange an impression was there upon Ir 
_— — 
g pon the | p on having ber THE JI MPERS. 
this expestulat wit) for the negleet of the 

r > environs of Luxeml ] 2 

Bw ny. Joke Winton In the environ of L xemburg, Holland, a sin 
gular custom prevails of a procession called 

a The processor iof the Jumpers.’ The persons 

who take part in it instead of walking, jump, al 


CONDITION OF THE POOR. 





ridiculous procession was instituted towards the 
Ata ce meeting held in London, a few | end of Xteenth century to conjure away the 
m s since, the Ma is of Normanby presid- | tmurra which in fact, or according to the tra- 
several statements were made which jndj- dition, ceased a few days afterward. The cere- 
ate th noser co on , 7 rm vegins in a meadow situated in the neigh- 
eal, in which larg mers popula- borlood of Luxemburg, and reaches to the par- 
re found in some distric I and. Th i chorch of the little city of Eehternach Al 
rma aire other in tant facts, most all the peasants, men, women and children, 
deterioration of the pub health in those figure in it. They think by this means to pre- 
stricts, that 1 Laneashire where property serve their cattle from all contagious diseases 
had tne 1156 per t. the mortality had A late Paris paper mentions the celebration of 
creased ft 1 t in 46,t0 1 6. or nearly 25 this superstitious custom as having recent!y 
perc wealth and death walking hand in take place near Luxemburg, and says, that 
hand Want of a su; ply of water, insafficine though the number of persons who took part in 
ey of ventilation and dramage, and unremitted it, must have amounted to more than eicht 
labor, were regarded as among the permanent thousand, that there were without doubt, full 
c of this unhappy ehar fi times that number of individuals present as 
A cale tien was | esented to the merting. spectators { Advertiser. 
from which it appeared, that spreading the 
charges over a number of years, every house 
cuuld be supphed with water, properly ventilated ‘*Whether a man will be condemned hereafter 
d streets opened and widened, public for preaching and thinking differently from me 
| f . mop op, and medical off er of health may be doubtful, and is an affair in which | have 
retained, a “4 cost of wut > 0 to ear 1 gto do But Tam sure aman will be 
J Pr that 389.006 condemned for a biter, uncharitable and censo- 
arly two onibbic ‘ be saved rious spirit, if L understand the terms of sulvation, 
Mare june by the adoption of such as laid down in the gospel —A highwayman 
asuTeSs obs me of my purse; and there is an end per- 
lord Normanby, it is said. in the course of haps of the business, of his oaths, and bis injus 
speert witrasted the softhe English tice tome. A Christian brother robs me of mv 
with other hamble abodes. It had | p- esteem, reputation, peace, comfort, and useful- 
to him to visit hundreds of Negro huts in ness, and at the same time lifts up his hands and 
Jays when slavery existed; he had also ex- eyes to heaven. and seems to say, let the Lord 
ed many Irish cabins in that unfortenate be glorified. [Orton. " 
country; and he deelared he would rather pass 
fe in any « of the first, or most of the ee ee ee 
’ to ina e of those commonly used . 
gs the industrious poor of Englan “Nature will compel us to seek that inter 
1 whom the prosperity a quiet auge of sympathies, which is the security of 
ess of this country so much depended ; ominational existence They who think 
Some siartiing disclosures were also made *'*° @ us age of the world find one another 
coneerming the abuses of what are called burial out; and that nen should acknowledge commou 
clubs, (the same we presume with funeral so- °C? NOMS. 19 this period of enterprise and philan- 
eties,) the funds of which are raised by contri. LUTORYs aud not propose to each other a common 
! d distiibuted in certain pepertions to action, IS just one of those dreams of the close t, 
defray the charges of burial of the members of “!hy thank Heaven ' can never be realized in 
their fasnilies. actual life.’* [Gannett. 
Mr. Clay of Preston, stated that he had p= ae 
ko the answer by some of these people to « 
ition for payment of a debt, **] have The freedom of licentiousness is like the free- 
D. Honey just now, but wait till Charles or dom of the herd of swine, which ran violently 
uk od then I will pay you.” down the steep place into the sea, and were 
if Treated an anecdote of a lady of his drowned. 
acquaintance, who being told by a woman who 


officiated for her as wet ourse 


that 


tendam unmediately to 


is relief 


er mind, thank ye, ma‘am; it’s in two buria 
clubs! °’ Was it not monstrous that we shoule 
have ‘‘an indication aod an adjunct 
ervihzauon, intended fer the ameloration o 
gnef and forthe preservation of the 


7 ' the nurse's 
child was ill, offered to send her own medical at- 
What was 


the answer this benevolent lady received 1 ‘‘Nev- 


ternately, two steps forward and one back Phis 

















Remember your sins, to confess them ; 
temptations to guard against them; and 
) mercies, thankfully to acknowledge them. 


j 


your 
your 


of extreme | 


f 


Under no circumstances whatever deceive a 
natural af-' child or tolerate a lie. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 





HONORING PARENTS. 

As a stranger went into the churchyard of a 
pretty village, he beheld three children at a new- 
ly-made giave. A boy about ten years of age 
was busily engaged in placing plants of turf 
about it, whilst a girl who appea a year or 
two younger, held in her apron a few roots of | 
wild flowemm ‘The third child still younger, 
was sitting @m the grass, watching with thought-| 
ful look, the movements of the other two. They | 
wore pieces of crape on their straw hats, and a | 
few other signs of mourning, such as were some- | 
umes worn by the poor who struggle between | 
their poverty and their afflictions. | 

The girl svon began planting some of her wild | 
flowers around the he ad of the grave, when the | 
stranger addressed them 

‘‘Whose grave is this, children, about which | 
you are so busily engaged! "’ | 

**Mother’s grave, sir,’’ said the boy. 

*‘And did your father send you to place those | 





flowers around your mother’s grave! ”’ } 
‘No sir; father lies here too, and little} 
Willy, and sister Jane.” | 
**When did they die! ” | 


“Mother was buried a fortnight yesterday, | 
sir, but father died last winter, they all lie! 
here.” . 

“Then who told you to do this '” 

“Nobody, sir,’ replied the girl.”’ 

“Why then do you do it?” 

They appeared at a loss for an answer, but 
the stranger looked so kindly on them, that at} 
length the eldest replied, as the tears started 
into his eves, **O we did love them so!” 

“Then you put these green turfs and wild! 
flawere aroend where your parents aro laid, be-/ 
cause you loved than! ” 

res sir,”* they all eagerly replied. 

What ean be more beautiful than such an ex- 
hibition of children honoring the memory of de- 
partied parents! Reader, are you an orphan? 
never forget the dear parents who loved and 
cherished you in your infant days. Ever re-| 
member their patemal kindness. Honor their 
memory by doing those things which you know 
would please them 4vere they now alive, by a 
particular regard fortheir dying commands ; by 
imitating their virtues and piety; and by earry-| 
ing on their plans of usefulness. Are your pa-| 
rents sull spared to you! ever treat them as vou 
will wish you had deae, when you stand a lone- | 
ly orphan at their graves. How will a 1emem- 
brance of kind and affectionate conduct towards 
those departed friends, then help to soothe your 
grief and heal your wounded heart ! 


TRUE QONTENTMEMT. 


‘e met with a poor woman who seemed to 















have rned perfectly the lesson of contentment, 
— that yn whieh the apostle considered so 
very im ant, and which it is to be feared, 
very few people adequately comprehend. The 
outward cireumstanees of this individual were 
such as to excite feelisgs of commiseration. She 
had b left a destituie widow, with three small 
children. Affer the burial of ber husband, her 
property in monvev amounted toonly fifteen cents. 
Durig his sickness, many articles of furnitme 
had been sold to supply hin with medicine, and 
to provide for the wants of the family. There 
were row remaining osly a cheap bedstead, four | 
ch s tll table, a trunk, and a few cooking 





ut 3 mdigest woman had not many| 
friends, for she had lived but a short time in her 
present howe, and there are but few in this geao- 


eration who seek the the 
neigh wr, ver, 


acship of the poor. A 
not quite se destitute, effered 
eit some washing for her, and when I first 


how 


to se} 





saw her this was het oceupation. She was ina 
small kitehen A kettle of hot water was hang-| 
no over the fire, aad the woman was standing | 
washing at atob which steed on a bench near 
the door. The room was cleaner and neater than 


I have seen many a parlor 

rested me most was, the perfect 
contentment which seemed to possess her mind; 
ste spoke Of her comlition as if it were verv de- 
sirable, alluded to her comforts as the gift of her 
Heavenly Father, and seemed exceedingly grate- 
ful while recounting them. She said that she 
hoped that the blessings of her present life would 
not cause her to forget that it was not her home. 
She dwelt at length upon the 
vior; upon his tenderwss and 
said she had deserv: 


But what int 


She 
2 but punishment, 


compassion, 


notl 


and she had received a multitude of blessings.— 
She spoke of her ho ve of eternal life, as the free 
gift ot God, and as reasure tow precious to be 
estimated, and she s «med to look forward to the 
with the sa contented, happy state ot 
feeling with which se viewed the present. 


As I lef 
not avoid t " 


and scanty furnished room 








could sion that its humble 
int was much ppier than hundreds and 
th ds of those o dwelt in handsome and 
pac s houses, a who have all their te mper- 
il W {s supplied \ lout any trouble of their 
mM It is the so uiter all, not outward cir 
cumstances, which ..akes happiness 
[S. 5S. Treasury. 
FILIA! GRATITUDE. 
Gratitu 'e is @ prscipal ingredient in filial af- 
It often reals itse!f in the most strik- 


fect 
ng maunoner, when ar ilder in the dust: 


It induces obedien: 


der juve for their emory A little boy was 
once pissing the «rnomental garden of a rich 
mar He was o}-erved to look earnestly and 


wishful 
on the trunk of an «d poplar. 
what he wanted, |e **My mother loved 
flowers and every geen living thing. She has 
been dead two yeas, yet | have never planted 
"Ww he re she sk e's 
pretty one of theses would look there.”’ The 
gentieman kindly give him a rosebush, and the 
wand of a ver willow. Then the 
poor little fellow bfted up his streaming eves, 
ind gave thanks, i: a broken voice, for himself, 
and tor his dear, dead mother, [S.S. Moritor. 


On being asked 


said, 


or 


fresh ping 


mercy of the Sa-| 


to their precepts, and ten-/| 


vy at some 5) routs that were germinating | 


I was just thinking how 


Mechanical and Dental Surgery. 
_ Teeth at Cost, until Jan. 1, 1847! 
OFFICE, No. 266, opposite to No, 307, Washing- 


ton Street, 
CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON. 
OR the of introducing more extensively in 
F 4 purpose of introducing y v 


ny im nt respects, an entire new 
preparing and mounting Mineral Teeth oa plate, the 
meritvel which, it is confidently believ will be 


tound to greatly exceed the usual method of preparing 
them, the subseriber has heen induced to offer such 
terms, for a limited time, as wili not only give to the 
public generally an opportunity of testing the p acti- 
cal value of his theory, but will offer a rare oppertu- 
nity tor the poorer classes, whose means are too- 
lumited to pay the usual price demanded. The new | 
principle is not only applicable to small cases of two 
or more teeth, but it is peculiarly and especially adapt- 
ed to whole and half sets, where the alveolar or den- 
tal ridge has become uneven or irregular by the ab- 
sorbing of some parts more than others. In all sach | 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 
aw, that carved work in blocks, prepared expressly 
or each case, is necessary, for restoring that whic 
has been removed by absorption and for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their natural and uoitorm full- 
ness. The difiiculties to be overcome in whole and } 
half sets, so far as the proper form is concerned, are 
thus fully met by this mode, and it is not possible to 
accomplish it so perfectly by any other means. It is | 
the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to | 
remedy the detects above referred to, that so many 
are unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of carved work.—and one of great im- 
portance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 
moulded to fitthe plate in the most periect manner, 
the fine particles of masticotel food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of course, pass be- 
tween the teeth and the plate; and alter being retain 
ed there afew days, it being impossible to remove 
them. will invariably become offensive and taint the 
breath. Another advantage of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 
vee rtoet artieulation. bimeh tooth ould moot 
its Opposite in the most exact manuer in masticating 
toud ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 
of continual annoyance, only Known to those who have | 
worn them. There are other advantages in this style | 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
by an exauunation of specimens that may be seen at 
the subseriber’s office, which the public are respect- 
fully invited to examygae for themselves. They con 
sist ot whole and half sets ; and a variety of cases of | 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty 1s overcome 
They cannot fail to excite admiration trom all who 
are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 
of them would only tend to strengthen. 











TERMS. 

Up to Jan. 1, 1847, the following terms will be 
strictly observed for all cases of plate work from a 
single tooth to a whole set. viz: When a fitand finish 
of the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the | 

rson for whom they were made, the charge will be | 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con 
struction, which will be less than one half the price | 
usually paid ; and after wearing them six months, uf) 
perfect satisiaction is not then given, the teeth may be 
returned, and the amount payd for them will be refund | 
ed. Old plate work that has been worn with muc h| 
inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on paying a | 
small ditference. All other branches of Dentistry, 
such as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing, Polish 
ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, de, will 


be attendea to in the most thorough, faithtul, and 
scientific manner, and on the following terms, wz 

For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1 ; for 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to 81; For set 


ting on gold pivot, $2; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
> 








5 cents. Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 
rations warranted. 
Carved work gn block for whole and half sets will 


be got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 
S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist. 
6m 


July 29, 1846 


S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISS!ON MERCHANT, 


Manufacturer's Agent for the Sale of | 
&e. | 
| 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, 
yo. 10 Ratt roapd Brock, Lixcors Sr., 


Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Statwn, 
BOSTON, 
&F Dealers please call. 


SToRace. 
osfin D 


6 
Barrey & Bigelow. 
ANUPFACTURERS, Importers, and Wholesale 


AY Dealers in PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, 
WINDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 


, of every description. 


—aALlso— 
EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 
Ware Rooms, 31 Federal street, up stairs. 
J. M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELOW. 
f2s on 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTING! 
SO. 4 WATER 


STREET 

5 be undersigned having associated themselves to- 
gether, under the firm of FELCH & MELVIN, 

wouli respectfully solicit from the business public a 

share of their patronage. Having 


MACHINE PRESSES 


of the latest and most approved construction, and al 


large assortment of 
NEW AND BRAUTIFUL TYPE, 
they are prepared to execute 
i BOOK, CARD OR JOB PRINTING, 
with neatness and despatch, at fair prices 


HIRAM EF. FELCH, 


my9 3m ALONZO A. MELVIN. 
reay EPC SITORY : 
or THE 
| AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
ASD OFFICE OF 


Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Ges. Secretary, 
es AT 
| CROSBY §& NICHOLS 
| NS Washington street, Boston. 
C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. jaol7 


— 


WILLIAM BELL, 

56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 
BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 

—aLso,— 
BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 


LADIES’ 


my 23 tf 





oo SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 


The academic year io the subseriber’s School is 

ivice| into three terms of filteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Moatlays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The Schools a private Academy, limited in 
namber, and receive the undivided attention of its 


teachers. Every effi@t t@ made to reader the Schoo! 
and family went and profitable to the pupils ;—the 


course of instructiqn embraces the branches of a tho- 











rough Enulish and clagsical e iueation 

Terms =3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &e | 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Waer Levi Parker, Wim Adame, Wm. D. 
Swanan! Dovid Reed; Dre. A. Ball, John Homans, 
as We @ Smith, aad Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr 
Edward Jarvis of Darehester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 


and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord 


CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
Concord, Mae«., Jam. 15, 1845 ostf j24 
Em RCH ORGANS Societies or Committees 


about) purchuas ure invited to call at our 


Nashua at., 


ag Organs 
sewer, 
1 Gad new an! 


Maaulactory, on ¢ 
to 


opposite 





, where t ‘ secon hand Organ 


* conetantiy n ’ 


Our arrangementa ate #0 complete that we can finish 
or build instruments of any size at the shortest notice, 
and warrant ther equal to the best which can be produ 
ced in this country, and on a8 reas 

We would refer w the large Organ Litely built by ur 
in the Rev. Dr. Reecher’s Church, Salem street. 

Protessional reference of the first authority. 

y SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 


(rauace PELLS. HFNRY N. HOOPER & 
CO., Bell Founders, No 24 Commercial street, 
Boston. Rells of any weight required, either in setts 
accurately taned, or single, cast to order on the moet fa- 
vorable terms. They also manufacture an extensive as- 
sortment of Broszep or ORMOLU finished CHANDE- 
LIERS and LAMPS. osly ap18 


able teru. 


- ust! 








IVERMORE’S NEW BOOK. Lectores to Young 
4 Men, on their Moral Dangers and Duties, by Abiel 

Abbot Livermore; 1 vol 16mo. : 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 

134 Washington et. . jyis 


c" ANNING’S WORKS. The Works of the late 
Dr W. E. Channing, handsomely bound in cloth, 6 
ols; may be obtamed at the Christian Register Office, 

at the low price of three dollars a set. je27 





UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
—For the Publication and Sale of— 
ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, 
— > 
JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
Grasite Burtpine, 
Bostos. 
tf 


No 134 Washington, opposite School street 

my23 
JOHN S. BODEN, 

SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 

Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 

(F SaiLs made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 

f18 osly 


N EW YORK INSTITUTE, No. 230 East Broad- 
i way. Arrangements are made at this Institation 
for instruction in the elements and higher branches of an 
English edecation, incluting Vocal Music, Mathematics, 
Nataral Philosophy, ¢ hermistry, latellectual and Mogal 
Philosophy, &e. Instruction will be given in the French, 
German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Stu 
dents in the Male Department are qualitie! for active 
employments in business, or for admission to any class 
at College 

In the Female Department, in addition to clementry 
studies, instruction will be given in those branches use- 
ally taught in the higher instructions for female eduea 
tion, inclading Voeal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting in Water and Oil eolors, and Mezzouinto, and 
and various other ornamental branches. 

The year is divided into four quarters of eleven weeks 
each, the year commencing with the first Mouuay in 


languages. 


gaye 
or further information,apply to either of the associ- 
ate Principals, at the Institute, as above. 
E. H. JENNY, A. M. 
J. BLACKMER, A. M. 
New York, May, 1946. 





ASSIUS M. CLAY’S PAPER, THE TRUE 
| AMERICAN. Subseription for this paper are 
taken at the Bookstore of Mr. B. H. Garunn, No. 
124 Washington street, Boston. 

Terms $2,50 per annum, payable in advance; or 
for five subseribers to one address. 
| All communications must be addressed, postage paid, 
to CALEB HARTSHORN, 
* janl7 Agent for New England States. 
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INSERTED ON A NEW PRINCIPLE 


AND ON 
UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE TERMS, 
R. MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, at the for- 


mer office of 
attention to one of the most valuable inventions that | 
has ever been made either in the dental art or any 
other wherein personal comfort is much concerned,— 
It being a method which is not in general use and 
one that enables him to make a perfect fit render 
them useful and ornamental, being subject to none ef 
the dithculties or objections that usually attend artificial 


Teeth, such as moving about, cutting the jaws, or to the 
great mortification of the patient Seapine down and 
shaking about. 


Being fully aware of the light upon which the mere 
enmiie at the advertiser is cy looked upon at the 
present crisis, I shoul be very reluctant to come before 
the public with these strong assertions were it not that 
Tam willing 4g have my method tested by all who de- 
sire it, upou a, terms as I thiuk no candid person can 
make the slightest objection to. 

Being convinced that when this piv of inserting 
Teeth shall beeome more generally known, and tho- 
roughly appreciated, and the countenances of thousands 
will be brightened up and freed from wrinkles, and that | 
I shall have the satisfaction of bringing it more immedi- | 
ately before the public. 











No. 83 § 85 Cornhill, 6 § 8 Brattle, and 78 Court Sire, 


ment, at the eek ote ot of the 
catalogues to facilitate in making a 
Wells & Morton, would ask the , The following seasonable 


é jot the Cheshire Pastoral Association, 
I have now determined to insert Teeth, until further | tion. 


WATERMAN’S 
Kitehen Furnishing Booms, 


QG- The place for all on the eve of Housekeeping | 
ev. ining to the Kitchea depart. 
est quality, with 
} judicious selection 
articles will be found as above. 
BOSTON BATHING PAN; 


—AN Dem 
PATENT PNEUMATIC BHOWER BATH: 
























Johnson's Patent Cream Freezers ; 
Refrigerators, best quality ; 

Wire Dish Covers ; s 
Meat Sales, &e., &c. 6m 























je6 
eee 
HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND pry 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Comite 
Second Bui. 


notice, without receiving compensation when they are| ‘The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Colection of Hynmas for the Societies of the Unitarian 


inserted for anything except the cost of preset coe | 
them until the expiration of 3 or 6 months, or until suf- | 


deaominativon. 


The highest commendations have bee, 


ficient time has elapsed to give the patient an opporta- | bestowed upon it by those by whom it bas been exami. 
nity of satisfying themselves whether this principle is | ed, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 

really valuable and superior to any other method of in- | ~As an evidence of the estimation in which the * Chris. 
tian Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the {\!- 
lowing: 

[Exuact from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam. 


serting Teeth, at which time the compensation will be 
required that is previously agreed upon 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

[From the Christian Register.] 

The publisher of this paper had an « 


Witnessing an operation performed by 





Yr. 


which the Transcript gives the following description of. | beauty and interest of public worship. 


{From the Transcript. } 


Dentat Surcery.—Without wishing to detract 
from the merits of any of the regularly educated Sur- 
geon Dentists of this city, we would call the attention 
of the public to a scientific gentleman, in whom entire | 
coufidence may be repesed, to perform, in an elegant | 
manner, any operation that may come under the cor- 


nizance of a Dentist. Weare led to these remarks | poor ones there are among so many 


by having had an o portunity, receatly, ol examining} 


| tiem; and | feel that car community 
wnity of | ligation 
Morton, | Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 


€ 


wiige. 
*Lhave looked through the book with great satisfac. 
7 are wader much ui 
to‘ the Committee of the Cheshire Pastora| 
1 find i your 
pollection inany hymms that are new to me, and—w hat 


I should hardly have expeeted—are likewise among the 


best that 1 have ever seen. 


The selection is made with 


great good taste, aud with a jadgwent that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for every oc- 
TN ; 


casioa and subject. 





» number of hyums is large, bat 


I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 


The following Societies have introduced the * Chris. 


the most perfect and beautiful set of teeth, for the up- , ta Hymas’ into their Churches:— 


er and under jaw, thatever fell under our observation. 

‘hey were made and inserted a short time since, by | 
Dr. Morton, f9 ‘Tremont Row, (whose skill has often 

been employed in more complicated cases) for a lady, 

who wears them with pertect comfort. The teeth are | 
inserted upon a plate, which is said to be superior to | 
any other m general use. The contrivance which sup- 
ports the teeth in the mouth is extremely tagentous | 
and serentific, and deserves marked attention hy those | 
interested. The teeth and all that portion of the jaw | 
which was absorbed away by the loss of them, was | 
carved so as not only perfectly to restore the counte- | 
nance to its natural form but rendered them mach | 
firmer, more cleanly than single teeth, or even those | 
ia blocks of three or four. Lmprovements of this na- | 
ture are valuable, and should be made public, that the | 
affiicted may be benefitted thereby, by availing them- | 
selves of the skill that Dr. Morton is able to apply, | 
after many years of practice and experiment. ! 
eo Dexrietay. Dr. W. T. G. Morton, an! 
ingenious Dentist in Tremont Row, inthis city, has 

recently executed some extraordinary specimens of 

dental ingenuity, which makes ita difficult’ question 

to decide which looks the best : 





Iuprov 








nature's work or his! 
Within a yearthis same gentleman has constructed an 
artificial palate foran unfortunate female, thet pro 
duced a sensation among those who are solicitious for 
the progress of those arts which immediately promote 
the phys:ca! comiort of our race. lt is hecanse we are 
proud of every achevment in dental surgery, and op- 
erative dentistry, lor which the age is unquestionalyly 
iistinguished, that a special notice is taken of these 
Leaut ful speermens of the handiwork of Dr. Morton 
Bost Med and Sur. Journal 
[Prom the Recorder. ] 
Agtiricirat Teern.—The improvements that have 
eeu madein ths art during a few years past, 1s wnri- 


valled. Our minds were directed to this subject a 
short time s.ace, by seerng a prece of work constitet- 
ga whole jaw, teeth and a n one single piece 


rfect im tation of the whole jaw, gum and 
ich en beimg introduced mto the mouth, we 
ever should suspect any portion of the individual to 
he artificca This ingensous invention and piece of 
work was executed by Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont 
Row. 





teett 


[From the Times.] 

Terta.—There can be no mistake about the inven- 
tian of De Morton. No. 19 Tremont Row. for the 
name of Dr harles T. Jackson is the very best an- 
thority which coul! be produced. Those who prize a 
good set ot Teeth, will not fail at least, to call and ex- 
amine spec imens of work oa this new plaa. 


[From the Mail.] 

Dewtart Sctexce.—We saw a few davs since an 
entire new set of artificial Teeth inserted for a lady, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, that defied the most cri- 
tical observer to detect from the original. In the case 
above referred to, the lady experiences no dithenlty 
whatever, in mastication aor is her speec hi affected ia 
the slightest degree. 


[From the Transeript.] 

Dr. Morton, Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, has ta- 
ken the right course to introduce his invention, by pro- 
ducing the result of Dr. Charles T. Jackson's analysis 
wilh his own signature. 


[From the Gazette.] 


Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, has made a great im- 
provement in mechanical deatstry. We have seen a 
whole upper set of teeth, and we consider the stvle and 
finish to be a little superior to any we ever: aw, and 
the additional strength afforded by this mode o. 
finish, we think it a very great improvement over the 
old method. 


with 


[From the Evening Gazette } 


IMPORTANT TO Tigg TOOTHLESS Teeth are now in- 
serted by Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, by a chem 
cal process, so firm ¥ to the jaw that several pounds 
weight may be attached to the plate and raised from 
the floor 

{From the Christian Watchman. } 


Dewrtretay.—We were much gratified with a visit 
a few days ago to the rooms of Dr. Morton, No. 19 
Tremont Row. The toothle@s are there supplied 
with complete sets of teeth, inserted on a new prin 
cipie 

Dr. Morton has studied the dental art thoroughly, 
and on strictly scientific principles. He has in his 
possession the finest anatomical preparations, illustra 
tive of the structure, positions, gradual developinent, 
and decay of the teeth, which we have ever seen, im 
ported from Paris expressly for use. 


[From the Boston Post.] 


Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, has heen partic- 
ularly successtul in contriving gold plates for tae sup- 
port of artificial teeth, and has given the most perfect 
satisfaction in some recent operations of a very diffi 
cult nature 

Having witnessed the operation of uniting gold 
lates, as practised hy Wells & Morton, and having, 
y their request, analyzed each 
vereby testify, that the gold, used in the place of sol 
der, tor uniting the plates, is twenty carats fine, which 
is equally pure as the plate itself And when the 
plates are united in this manner the whole presents 
lhe saine appearance as if never separated 

Cuaaces T. Jackson, M. D. 
28,1843. No. 27 Somerset Street 
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‘tREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 

I JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
forty-first ¢ liton of «a Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
woo! 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 
approvel, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been use |. 

The following are some of the societies and Jowns in 
which the book is in use, via: King’s Chapel, (Rev. F 
W. P. Greecawood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. J. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C Robbins; ) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Yonng:) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch «t. Church (Rev. 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev. Mr. Cool 
iige,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) Cambridge, Cambricige- 
port, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Water- 
town, Brookfiel!, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexing- 


ton, Lineoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, Sher- 
Lancaster, Chelmstord, 
Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northbo- 
ro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Belford, Greenfield, Beverly, 


bourne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 





Dedham, Mediord, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brook 

line, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. 

H; Portland, Hallowell, Agneta, Bangor, Castine, Me; 
. “ a 

Hartford, Ct 





bile, Ala; Allton, IN; St. Louwis, Mo; Louisville, Ky: 
and inany other societies in New England and the South- 
ern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon ublication of the “six 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be eapplied gratis, by applying to the 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

March 28 u 











Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearos’s do, Hinghwm, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barustable, Mass. 
——-Chapel, Taunton, Mass. 
——— ———-, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard's Society, Dublin, N. A 











Rev. Mr. Livermore's do, Keene, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
ae a=, Poulet, Vt. 

=~ , Troy, N.Y. 

Rev. C. Bradtori’s, Bridgewater, Maas. 





Rev. H. Lambert's, E 
Rev. Mr. Tikien’s, Ce 
Rev Samuel Barrett's, ‘ 
Chapel of the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Mownt Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury. 
Societies about farnishimg themselves with Hymn 
Books, are requested to sead to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
11S Washington st. 


st Cambridge, Mass. 
cord, N. Hi. 
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| OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES IN’ PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 
being about to commence the fourth term of his Schoo!, 
woul! like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 
tion ut his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, an! the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attents of parents, who are in quest ola place ot edu- 
cation for their daughters. 

Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following inci- 
viluals ev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Louw!, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rev. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. 

Particular intormation may be obtained by arteressing 
the subser:ber. H. F. EDEs. 

Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tu mh7 








ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. New Esotaso 
+ ‘Rnece Marwrscrony, Rastor, Muss. JAS, 
FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manutacture 
all the various approved Tresses, at his Old Stand, 
No 305 (opposite No 264) Washington street, entrance 
in Temple Avenue. 

Also—Arpominat Surrortrers, for Prolapsus 
Utersn—Tresses for Prolopsus Ani—Susresxsony 
Bacs, Kyser Cars, Back Boarvs, Street Suoes 
for deformed feet—Trusses repaired at one hour's no 
tice, and made to answer oftentimes as well as new.— 
The subscriber having worn a Truss bimself 25 years, 
ind fitted so many for the last 10 wears, feels confident 
in being able to sun all cages that may come to him. 

Dr Fletcher's Truss, and Marsh's Tress, Dr Hull's 
‘Truss, an! Thompson's Ratchet Truss, and the Shakers’ 
Rocking Trusses, may be had at this establishment.— 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, 
a person to converse low with one that is hard of hear- 
ig 
All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Truss- 
. waited upon by hie wife, Mrs Carotixe D. Fos- 
TER, whoas had ten years experrence in the business. 
JAMES FREDERICK FUSTER. 

6in 
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TEW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
A ICAL. CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and smstruc- 
| tion, with an eurnest ani business like raquiry ite the 
| hest ineans of satisfying the claims of Industry. The 
} names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
| Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitiord, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mre Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 


| Cornwall and others, who will be permanent comuribe- 


| 


| bers, 25 cents. 


| 


tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
| will also he embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The extreme!y low price of 
the work will put within reach of all classes. It will 
come to subseribers at $2.50 per annum. Single num- 
Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 isftostf Agents for Publishers. 
IFE OF FICHTE. Memoir of Jobann Gotleib 
4 Fichte, by William Smith, with an Tntroduction, 
by Rev Mr Weiss; 1 vol 12ino, pp 158, cloth, price 0 


| Cts. 


—CONTENTS— 
Preface to the American Edition; 
Memoiw—Birth and Education; ¢ 
Letters to Johanna Rabn; 


Critique of all Revelaggn ; 


| Doctriae of Serence ; 
| Professorship at Jena; 


vart separately, I de | 


Svracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Popvidence, 
Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mo- 


rp eaTiMONy OF THE FOUR EVANGE 


yg ne cate LOWELL LECTURES. * Lewett | 


Lectures on the evidience of Christianity, by John 
Gorham Palfrey, with a discourse on the Life and Char- 
cote of Joho Lowell, Jr., by Edward Everett, 2 vols 
Sve. 


j 


Sanday Lectures ; 
Charge of Atheism; 
Nature of the Scholar; 
| Opposition to Napoleon; 
Sickness and Death. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington, opposite School st. Bs al 


M's HUNTINGTON'S NEW MANUAL FOR 
4 SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Lessons on the Para- 
bles of the Saviour, for Sunday Schools and 
by Rev F. D. Huntington. 

[From the Christian Examiner.] 
‘Mr Huntington’s book illeetrates, better than any 
Sunday School book we lave yet seen, the froitfalness 
of the New Testament in subjects of canversation with 
the young, and the true method of educing and present- 
ing them. * * * * The volume as a whole shows 
much more thought than any collection of Questions on 
the Bible with which we are acquainte!, and is caleu- 
hited to excite thoaght in the minds of those who use it.’ 
Clergymen, Teachers, and all interested in Sunday 
Schools are requested to examine the above. 


WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, Publishers, 


118 Washington st. agS 
ANUALS POR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
M CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 
Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed @r children in Sanday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers ; by Dr C.8. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew 
| Do do. No 2, Luke and John. 
| The First Book for Sanday Schools, Sth edition 
They have nearly realy—A Manual on the Book of 
Acts, by Rev T. B. Pox s 
a Do do on thé Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
wntington 
©. &. N. poblich Mr Phillipe’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
The Sunday School Singing Book, 
by E. L. White, 34 edition. The Ministry of Christ, 
bw Rev T. B. Fox, 34 edition. A Seriptore Catechiem 
of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. 
{kI-Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street. 
my2 isGtostf 


Families, 





stereotype evition. 


OF T STs. 
An Examination of the Testimony of the Foor 
Evangelists, by the rules of Evidence acministered in 
Courts of Justice, with an account of the Trial of Jesus, 
by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., Professor of Law in Har- 
vard University; 1 vol Sve, pp 544. - 
This day publiched and for cale by JAMES MUN- 





Published by J. MRNROE & CO., 134 Washing ROE. & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. 


ton st. agl 
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